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BACK COVER PICTURE 


After an intensive fact-finding investiga- 
tion in the Balkans, including the area 
along the frontier between Greece and its 
neighbors, Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia, the Security Council’s Commis- 
sion of Inquiry Concerning Greek Fron- 
tier Incidents prepared a_ voluminous 
report to the Council which was made 
public on June 25. A summary of the 
conclusions and proposals contained in 
the report appears in this issue of the 
Weekly Bulletin. The back cover picture 
shows the ruins of the Parthenon 
above Athens. This photograph and the 
others on pages 17 to 25 were made 
by Marcos Chamudes, official United 
Nations photographer who was a mem- 
ber of the secretariat which served 
the Commission. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


On June 18, at its third meeting, the GENERAL 
AssEMBLY’Ss COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE CONCERNING 
RULES ON THE ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS ap- 
roved its draft report and decided to submit it to 
the Security Council’s Committee on Procedure for 
the Admission of New Members in the form of a 


draft letter. 
A 


The SpreciAL COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE spent 
June 18, 19, 20, 21, and 24 visiting Arab and Jewish 
industrial centres and communities in Jerusalem, 
Haifa, and Jaffa, and the surrounding regions. On 
June 22, it was announced that, to date, ten coun- 
tries had replied to the Secretary-General’s letter of 
May gg transmitting a United Kingdom message re- 
lating to the General Assembly’s resolution urging 
Member nations to do all in their power to dis- 
courage illegal immigration into Palestine while 
the issue remained sub judice. On June 23, the 
Committee adopted a resolution in regard to death 
sentences imposed on three men by the Military 
Court of Jerusalem on June 16. The resolution was 
subsequently passed through the Secretary-General 
to the United Kingdom representative to the United 
Nations for transmission to his government (see 


page 3). 
A 


Detailed discussion, chapter by chapter, of the 
Military Staff Committee’s Report was continued 
by the Security CounciL at meetings held on June 
18, 20, and 24 (see page 6). 

At a closed meeting on June 20, the Council took 
up the question of the appointment of a Governor 
of the Free Territory of Trieste, and reviewed the 
names which had been submitted for the position 
(see page 32). 

On June 18 the Secretary-General announced 
that he had received a letter dated June 16 from 
the representative of Yugoslavia to the United Na- 
tions requesting that an incident alleged to have 
occurred on the Greek-Yugoslav frontier on June 
13 be brought to the attention of the Security 
Council. 

A 


The Security Council’s Commission oF INQUIRY 
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IN THE BALKANS held a formal meeting at Lake 
Success on June 18. The Rapporteur reported that 
the Council would begin consideration of the Com- 
mission’s Report early the following week (see page 
17). The Rapporteur was requested by the Com- 
mission to ascertain the view of the Council on the 
best method of dealing with the situation arising 
out of he work of its Subsidiary Group. 

On June 21, the Sussipiary Group of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry in the Balkans began its investi- 
gation of the alleged incident at Koula, on the 
Greek-Yugoslav frontier. At closed meetings on 
June 21 and 23, it began consideration of a prelim- 
inary draft of its report to the Commission on its 
investigation of the alleged Angistron-Lipa and 
Kapnotopos frontier incidents (see page 36) . 


A 


At meetings on June 13 and 23, the WorkKING 
ComMMITTEE of the Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION 
discussed the rule of unanimity of the permanent 
members of the Security Council in relation to the 
operations of an international control agency for 
atomic energy and agreed, generally, that the right 
of “veto” would not apply to day-to-day operations 
of the agency. 

ComMITTEE 2 of the Commission held informal 
meetings on June 19 and 24 and continued dis- 
cussion of the papers on different aspects of the 
control of atomic energy submitted by its working 
groups of experts. 

On June 18, the Council’s Commission FoR Con- 
VENTIONAL ARMAMENTS adopted a motion to submit 
the United States plan of work for the Commission 
to the Security Council for its approval. 


A 


General discussion of the draft text for an Inter- 
national Bill of Rights submitted by France—and 
used as a working paper—was continued by the 
DRAFTING COMMITTEE ON THE INTERNATIONAL BILL 
oF RIGHTs at meetings on June 18, 20, and 23. 

On June 24, the Committee decided that the 
United Kingdom draft Convention covering the 
implementation of basic human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms should, as amended, form the 
subject of an additional and separate annex to 
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its report. On June 24, it began discussion of its 
draft report to the Commission on Human Rights. 
A 


In Shanghai, the Economic COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE Far East began discussion, on June 
23, of the report of its sub-committee established to 
consider and make recommendations regarding the 
main headings under which reconstruction needs 
of the region should be considered. 


A 


On June 19, the Executive Boarp of the INTER- 
NATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND approved 
the report of its Program Committee. The Board 
also (1) agreed that all eligible countries would 
receive aid from the Fund upon application and on 
completion of an agreement; (2) authorized the 
Executive Director to use the Fund’s treasury of 
$56,000, and other sums made available by Govern- 
ments, for procurement of supplies; (3) authorized 
the Executive Director to enter into negotiations 
with eligible applicants regarding initial allocation 
of supplies and to begin shipments as soon as sup- 
plies are available. 

The representative of the United Kingdom to the 
United Nations informed the Secretary-General, in 
reply to his letter of May 23 asking for information 
on plans for meeting relief needs during the cur- 
rent year, that the United Kingdom contribution 
for meeting relief needs after the termination of 
UNRRA would consist in the main of £10,000,000 
towards the needs of Austria. 


A 


The Apvisory COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY QUESTIONS convened at Lake Success on 
June 23, for its second session of the year. The first 
item to be considered by the Committee was a 
request from the Secretary-General regarding a 
short-term loan to the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. 

A 


On June 23, it was announced that the Secretary- 
General, in accordance with a resolution passed by 


the Economic and Social Council at its fourth ses- 
sion, had appointed an INTERIM CO-ORDINATING 
COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY AGREE- 
MENTS. The Committee will meet in Geneva, either 
at the end of June or early in July. 

A 


On June 23, the permanent representative of 
Panama to the United Nations signed the Consti- 
tution and Agreement on Interim Measures of the 
INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION, without 
reservation, on behalf of his Government. Nine- 
teen countries have now ratified the IRO Consti- 
tution, of which six signatures have been uncondi- 
tional. 


A 


On June 19, the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY Funp 
announced the establishment of an initial par value 
for the Turkish lira as 2.80 Turkish liras to the 
United States dollar. The par value, which was 
proposed by the Government of Turkey, is based 
on the existing rate for United States dollars in 
Turkey. 


A 


The thirtieth session of the INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONFERENCE convened in Geneva on June 19. It 
elected as President C. J. Hambro, of Norway; and 
the following as Vice-Presidents: Robert Watt, 
workers’ representative from the United States; 
Carlos Desmares, Government representative from 
Argentina; and Sir John Forbes-Watson, employers’ 
representative from the United Kingdom. On June 
20 the International Labor Office submitted a reso- 
lution to the Conference on freedom of association. 
On June 24, it appointed a Committee to study the 
proposal. It also decided to readmit Austria to mem- 
bership upon its ratification of the amended ILO 
Constitution (see page 33). 


A 


In Geneva, the PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION continued its 
examination of the draft text of the proposed 
Charter. 
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Special Committee Tours Palestine 
Petition on Death Sentences 


Ix ORDER to get the “feel” of the country whose 

roblems it is investigating, the Special Committee 
on Palestine devoted the first two weeks of its on- 
the-spot inquiry to receiving statistical and other 
factual information, and to visiting places of interest 
in Jerusalem and the neighboring countryside. 

The Special Committee held its first meeting in 
Jerusalem on June 16. On the evening of that day, 
Justice Sandstrom, the Committee Chairman, broad- 
cast to the people of Palestine, appealing for co- 
operation from all elements of the population. “I 
cannot put it too strongly,” he said, “that this Com- 
mittee has come to Palestine with a completely open 
mind. Our membership represents eleven different 
countries, elected by the General Assembly, no one 
of which has any direct concern with the Palestine 
question, but each of which shares the general 
concern for its equitable solution. We are impartial 
on this problem and we intend to make an impartial 
report to the General Assembly.” 

Emphasizing that the Committee had in no way 
prejudged the question, justice Sandstrom said that 
the group was under no illusions as to the difficult 
nature of its mission. He stressed the need for the 
fullest possible information, and invited organiza- 
tions and persons wishing to be heard to submit 
their requests as soon as possible. 


Arab Committee’s Decision 


In the opening phase of the inquiry, the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine and the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee were both invited to appoint liaison officers. In 
a cable to the Secretary-General (which he trans- 
mitted to the Committee) , the Arab Committee on 
June 13 communicated its decision to “abstain 


Bet 


from collaboration and desist from appearing” 
before the Committee. The cable stated that this 
decision was taken “after thoroughly studying the 
deliberations and circumstances under which the 
Palestine fact-finding committee was formed and the 
discussion leading to the terms of reference.” 

The Arab Committee gave several reasons for its 
decision. First, it considered that the United Nations 
had refused to adopt the “natural course” of 
including, on the agenda of the General Assembly's 
special session which created the Committee and 
in the terms of reference, the question of terminat- 
ing the mandate and declaring Palestine an inde- 
pendent country. Next, the cable stated that the 
United Nations had failed to separate the Jewish 
refugee problem from the Palestine question. 
Further the reference to the religious question made 
in the terms of reference of the Committee had had 
the effect of displacing the interests of the Pales- 
tine population by world religious interests, 
although these were not a subject of contention, the 
cable continued. Finally, the cable declared that 
the natural rights of the Palestinian Arabs were 
self-evident, and could not continue to be the sub- 
ject of investigation. They deserved to be recognized 
on the basis of the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

The Committee decided that it would visit Arab 
areas despite this communication. It has received 
no information from the Arabs that the Committee 
would not be received. 


Appeal on Death Sentences 


Another communication received by the Special 
Committee came from the relatives of three young 


A general view of the Special Committee on Palestine at its first open meeting in the Jerusalem Y.M.C.A. building. Seated to 
the right of the Chairman, Justice Sandstrom of Sweden, is Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary-General and Mr. Lie’s personal 
representative. To Justice Sandstrom’s left is the Committee’s Secretary, Dr. Alfonso Robles. 
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men on whom death sentences had been pronounced 
by the Military Court of Jerusalem on June 16. The 
letter asked the Chairman of the Committee to use 
his good offices with the Government and the mili- 
tary authorities of Palestine to get the sentences 
commuted. 

On June 22, the Committee passed the following 
resolution: 

“In view of the fact that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Committee have expressed concern as 
to the possible unfavorable repercussions that the 
execution of the three death sentences pronounced 
by the Military Court of Jerusalem on June 16, the 
day on which the Committee held its first meeting 







in Jerusalem, might have upon the fulfillment of 
the task with which the General Assembly has en- 
trusted the Committee; 

“And considering the opinion of such members 
as to the scope of the resolution on the Palestine 
Question, adopted May 15, 1947, by the General 
Assembly; 

“The Committee resolves that the Chairman 
communicate to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations a copy of this resolution and of the letter 
received from the relatives of the condemned per- 
sons for transmission to the mandatory power.” 

The Committee also approved the following reply 
from its Chairman to the relatives of the three men 
sentenced: 

“On behalf of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine, I wish to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of June 17, 1947, addressed to me as 
Chairman, concerning the three young men who 
have been convicted and sentenced to death by the 
Military Court of Jerusalem on June 16. 

“On grounds relating to the circumstances of the 
case and the personal conditions of the condemned, 
you request the Committee to use its good offices 
with government and military authorities to prevent 
the execution of the youths by procuring the com- 
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mutation of the death sentence passed upon them. 

“Your letter has been called to the attention of 
the Committee, which has considered it with full 
appreciation of your anguish. 

“I am authorized by the Committee to tell you 
that it is beyond the scope of the Committee's 
instructions and functions to interfere with the 
judicial administration in Palestine; but having 
regard, in the circumstances, to the task of the Com- 
mittee, the matter is being brought to the attention 
of the proper authorities.” 

The First Secretary of the Government of 
Palestine, in a letter to the Committee’s Principal 
Secretary (which was forwarded to the Secretary- 


Justice Sandstrom at the 
press conference of June 
16. At his left is Dr. Hoo. 
The Committee’s press 


officer is at right. 





General) , took note of the Committee’s action as 
it had been reported in the press. “As the Com- 
mittee is no doubt aware,” he wrote on behalf 
of the Palestine authorities, “the sentences re- 
ferred to have not been confirmed and without 
special confirmation have no legal force or effect. 
The matter is therefore sub judice and in these 
circumstances it is necessary to avoid published 
comment.” Referring to the fact that the Commit- 
tee’s resolution speaks of June 16, the day that 
sentence was passed, as the day the Committee 
held its first meeting in Jerusalem, the letter 
stated: “It is presumably not suggested that the 
Court pronounced sentence on this day otherwise 
than in the ordinary course of judicial process. 
There would of course be no truth in any such 
suggestion.” 

Still another communication from the Palestine 
authorities informed the Committee’s Chairman 
that there would be no censorship on press news 
relating to the Committee’s activities or hearings. 

Apart from these communications, the first meet- 
ings of the Committee in Jerusalem were largely 
devoted to considering the procedure for hearing 
persons who wish to make statements before the 
Committee. 
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At a press conference on June 16, Justice Stand- 
strom explained some of these decisions. He said 
that the question of open or closed meetings would 
be decided in each case. Requests from people 
wanting to present evidence, who did not want 
their names published, would be considered, but 
no such requests had been received. The public 
would have access to written testimony, but a de- 
cision would have to be taken in each case and this 
would depend upon the request of the people who 
made the statement. It had not been decided 
whether the Committee would proceed to other 
countries for investigation. 

The question of immunity of people who are 
afraid to disclose their identity and wish to make 
statements before the Committee cannot be de- 
cided by the Committee itself, but it was thought 
it would be able to get into contact with all those 
who want to make statements. The Jewish Agency 
did not ask that factual and statistical evidence 
be given by it in private. The question of whether 
the Agency would be heard in private or in public 
was not yet settled: Nor was it decided about 
hearing delegates from other Arab states. 

The Palestine Government had said it would 
not testify except in private but the statistical data 
submitted by it would be made available to the 
public. 

July 5 was set as the deadline for the receipt of 
applications for hearings. 


Itinerary of Visits 
A large part of the Committee’s first two weeks 


in Palestine was taken up with decisions on these 
and other matters, and with receiving factual data 


from the Palestine Administration and the Jewish 
Agency on the administration, demography, and 
economic structure of the country. But there was 
also time to visit many parts of the country. 

The Committee started out by touring Jerusalem 
itself. First, the members visited the chief holy 
places of the three great religions in the city: the 
Dome of the Rock and the Mosque of Aqsa; the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre; and the Wailing 
Wall, the Great Synagogue (Hurvan), and the 
Synagogue of Yohanan Ben Zaccai. 

On June 19, the Committee visited Haifa, the 
largest industrial centre in Palestine, where they 
saw several industrial plants, both Arab and Jewish 
controlled. Haifa was chosen for the Committee’s 
first visit outside Jerusalem because of the mixed 
character of its population. 

The following day, the Committee visited a large 
potash plant on the shores of the Dead Sea, and a 
neighboring Jewish collective settlement, Bet Haara- 
va, which was founded eight years ago and is said 
to be the lowest point on earth (about a thousand 
feet below sea level) and one of the hottest. The 
Committee also saw the Allenby Bridge, which 
spans the River Jordan and joins Palestine and 
Transjordan, passed through modern Jericho, which 
is an Arab community, and visited the ancient city 
as well. On June 24, the Committee visited Jaffa. 

By July 2, the Committee expects to have visited 
several Jewish and Arab communities, and to have 
inspected such installations as the Hebrew Univer- 
sity Hospital and the Medical Centre in Jerusalem. 
In this period they will see Tel Aviv, and will 
devote three days to a tour of Galilee and the 
Yezreel Valley. 





FAO Demonstration Schools 


Taree courses in hybrid maize (corn) production, 
artificial insemination, and the production of vac- 
cines and serums have been planned by FAO this 
summer for leading European scientists interested 
in the latest advances in these fields. 

Occupied Europe was cut off from agricultural re- 
search during the war, and FAO is continuing 
UNRRA’s program of schools of instruction to 
encourage European countries to boost their agri- 
cultural production by the use of the latest pro- 
duction practices. These schools will be attended 
only by advanced technical workers and will be 
conducted by top-ranking American and British 
scientists. 

The hybrid maize school will meet early in Au- 
gust at the Bergamo Experimental Station in north- 
ern Italy, under the leadership of Merle T. Jenkins, 
a United States Department of Agriculture expert 
on maize hybrids. 

Hybrid maize, developed as a result of research 
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in genetics, has already established its superiority 
in productiveness and in resistance to wind damage, 
disease, and other unfavorable conditions in the 
United States. It could prove of major importance 
to European agriculture if adapted to new environ- 
mental conditions. 

A second school, also to be held in Italy in early 
August, will feature a short demonstration course 
on problems of artificial insemination in horses and 
cattle. Dr. F. Day, a leading British veterinarian, 
will give instruction in the new techniques which 
have been developed in this field. 

A third school will be held, this time during 
September in England, to demonstrate to experi- 
mental laboratory workers from European coun- 
tries the latest methods of diagnosis in veterinary 
medicine. Other subjects to be covered include 
virus technique involving the use of chick embryos, 
and the production of biological products such as 
swine fever vaccine and foot-and-mouth vaccine. 





Military Staff Report Examined 


Security Council Approves Several Clauses 


Tue SECURITY CouNcIL concluded its first examina- 
tion of the Report of the Military Staff Committee 
on June 20, having considered all those articles in 
the Report on which the Committee itself had 
reached agreement. 

Of the 41 articles which make up the Report 
governing the organization of the armed forces to 
be made available to the Security Council for main- 
taining international peace and security, 21 were 
approved in their existing form, while four addi- 
tional articles awaited further consideration. 

Articles 5 and 6, in particular, gave rise to pro- 
trated debate, and a clarification of their meaning 
was sought of, and received from, the Chairman of 
the Military Staff Committee, General Joseph T. 
McNarney. 

“4 Pious Platitude” 

Chapter I, “Purpose of Armed Forces,” and Chap- 
ter II, “Composition of Armed Forces,” were unan- 
imouslv adopted by the Council, subject to the 
final adoption of the Report as a whole. 

The Council then turned its attention to Articles 
5 and 6 of Chapter III, “Overall Strength of Armed 
Forces.”” The first of these articles states that “the 
moral weight and the potential power behind any 
decision to employ the armed forces made available 
to the Security Council by Member nations of the 
United Nations in enforcement action will be very 
great, and this fact will directly influence the size 


Alexandre Parodi, of France, President of the Security 

Council for June, exchanges greetings at Lake Success with 

Admiral H. K. Hewitt, United States naval representative 
on the Military Staff Committee. 


of the armed forces required.” Article 6 stipulates 
that the armed forces made available to the Security 
Council “shall be limited to a strength sufficient to 
enable the Security Council to take prompt action 
in any part of the world for the maintenance or the 
restoration of international peace and security as 
envisaged in Article 42° of the Charter.” [The Se- 
curity Council, by Article 42, may take such action 
by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to 
maintain or restore international peace and security, 
including demonstrations, blockade, and other op- 
erations by forces of Members of the United Na- 
tions. } 

Colonel William R. Hodgson (AusTRALIA) called 
Article 5 “‘a pious platitude” but not a military 
principle, contending that it had no substance for 
determining the size of the armed forces required. 
To make it a military principle, he desired that the 
Military Staff Committee should reconsider Article 
5 with a view to adding a phrase at the end which 
would emphasize that the forces must, however, be 
adequate for the tasks assigned to them by the 
Security Council for the maintenance or restoration 
of international peace and security. 

Faris el-Khouri (Syria) also said that Articles 5 
and 6 should both be reconsidered by the Military 
Staff Committee in order that “more solid and clear 
bases for the measurement of the size of the armed 
forces” might be found. 

But the representatives of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council disagreed with these 
views. Herschel V. Johnson (U.S.A.) was of the 
opinion that Article 5 must be read in conjunction 
with Article 6, and that a consideration of both 
articles together would meet the objections raised 
by the Australian representative. 

Mr. Johnson believed that the Syrian suggestion 
was already being met by the Military Staff Commit- 
tee, which was now studying the question of finding 
methods for measuring the size of the armed forces. 
The work of the Committee would, in Mr. Johnson’s 
opinion, be facilitated if an agreement on these two 
articles could be reached in the Council. He then 
suggested a slight drafting change in Article 6: by 
deleting the words “‘limited to,” he said, the Article 
would be rid of what appeared to be a negative 
idea. 

Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) saw no reason, 
however, for making any alteration in the two arti- 
cles. The first of these articles had been “well 
formulated” because the Military Staff Committee 
had considered the military and political factors 
together. Mr. Gromyko pointed out that the prob- 
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lem dealt with by the Committee had both a qual- 
itative and a quantitative aspect. The fact that the 
forces to be made available to the Security Council 
came not from one but from all the Members of the 
United Nations gave special qualitative weight to 
the forces involved. : 

It was true, added Mr. Gromyko, that Article 5 
did not contain a technical military criterion, but 
it was certainly of a military-political character, and 
this aspect must be taken into account. Articles 5 
and 6 complemented each other and gave a full 
picture of the criterion to be applied. 

The Soviet representative did not agree with Mr. 
Johnson that Article 6 should be altered, as the 
proposed change emphasized the need for a con- 
siderable number of forces to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Security Council. The formulation 
adopted by the Military Staff Committee included 
the concepts of a limited number of armed forces, as 
well as adequacy to enable the Security Council to 
carry out its function. 

Colonel Hodgson returned to the debate by stat- 
ing that in his opinion Article 5 had no qualitative 
value, but was purely a moral factor. He described 
as “confused thinking” the argument that Articles 5 
and 6 should be considered together. He urged 
again that the two articles be further examined by 
the Military Staff Committee “from the practical 
point of view.” 

The Australian representative was perhaps right 
in reproaching the Committee for occupying itself 
with matters of “moral weight,” observed Sir 
Alexander Cadogan (UNiTED KiNnGpom). He 
believed, however, that Article 5 had primarily the 
object of explaining that the Members of the United 
Nations, once engaged in any action, were commit- 
ted ultimately to the employment of the whole of 
their potential. Therefore, a United Nations force, 
even if it seemed inadequate, was not so in fact 
because it had behind it the whole potential of the 
United Nations, including the permanent members 
of the Security Council. 

Dr. C. L. Hsia (CuHina) supported the existing 
wording of Article 5 by stating that it contained 
a valuable principle. The forces envisaged for 
the United Nations could be much smaller than 
would otherwise be required because of the “moral 
weight and the potential power” behind any deci- 
sion. 

Speaking as the representative of France, the 
President, Alexandre Parodi, emphasized that Arti- 
cles 5 and 6 contained general principles, and he 
was in agreement with them. He believed it better 
to adopt the existing text rather than refer it back 
to the Committee and risk new delays in the work 
of that body. 

While not sharing the views of the Australian 
representative, Dr. Oscar Lange (POLAND) thought 
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it only fair to accept Colonel Hodgson’s suggestion 
that Articles 5 and 6 be referred to the Military 
Staff Committee for reconsideration in the light ot 
the Security Council’s discussion. 

After some debate in the Council, the President 
stated that the members were close to agreement 
regarding the principles involved in the two arti- 
cles; that only matters of wording could be referred 
back to the Military Staff Committee; and that the 
present work undertaken by that body should not 
be delayed. He then asked the representatives of 
Australia and Syria whether they insisted on having 
the articles referred back to the Committee. 

Colonel Hodgson replied that, while he would 
not press for a vote, the result of the discussion 
showed that serious differences of interpretation 





The U.S.S.R. and United Kingdom naval representatives 
on the Military Staff Committee pose smilingly — Vice- 
Admiral V. L. Bogdenko at left, and Rear-Admiral W. R. 
Slayter at right. 

would arise in the future. Therefore, for the pur- 
pose of clarification, he suggested that the Council 
arrive at a “general understanding” that Articles 5 
and 6 should be reconsidered by the Military Staff 
Committee. Mr. el-Khouri likewise declared that 
he would not press for a vote on the question. The 
United States representative had stated that the 
Committee was at present studying the points to 
which he had referred, and he therefore did not 
think it necessary to refer the articles back to the 
Committee members at present. 

When the President invited Brigadier General C. 
P. Cabell, deputy of the Chairman of the Military 
Staff Committee, to take his seat, Mr. Gromyko 
objected that General Cabell could not answer 
questions in behalf on the Committee. The Commit- 
tee, he said, had no agreed interpretation on these 
points. The Council, however, with Mr. Gromyko 


abstaining, voted that General Cabell should be 
invited. Colonel Hodgson then asked the General 
whether the Committee was giving consideration, 
or would give consideration, to agreed articles in 
the Report unless directed by the Security Council. 

After this question had been put, the President 
said that the reply of the Military Staff Committee 
would possibly be received at the next meeting of 
the Council. 

On June 20, the President announced that 
General McNarney had addressed a reply to the 
Council on the question asked by Colonel Hodgson. 
The Chairman of the Military Staff Committee 
stated that the Committee was not at present 
engaged in reconsidering the wording or meaning 
of articles of general principles on which agreement 
had been reached, nor had the Committee the 
intention, at present, to reconsider any of these 
articles unless specifically directed to do so by the 
Security Council. 


Belgian Amendment Submitted 


The Belgian representative, Fernand van Langen- 
hove, offered an amendment with the purpose of 
bringing the terminology of Article 6 into harmony 
with that used in the Charter. 

Mr. van Langenhove began by stating that under 
Article 43 of the Charter, the obligation to make 
armed forces available to the Security Council 
depends upon the conclusion of special agreements 


and also upon a “‘call’ from the Council. Until this 


call is made, there are no forces available to the 
Council, but only forces held in reserve. Those 
forces pass under the Council’s authority only after 
the Council has requested that they be made 
available. 

This distinction, he said, should be observed in 
the Report of the Military Staff Committee, which 
in Article 6 uses the expression “forces made avail- 
able to the Security Council” to designate forces 
which were not actually available but still held 
obligatorily in reserve. Mr. van Langenhove there- 
fore proposed that the sense of the Charter be 
recognized by amending Article 6 of the Report 
to read: “The armed forces specified in the special 
agreements and which are to be made available to 
the Security Council, at its request, by Member 
states of the United Nations shall be sufficient to 
enable the Security Council to take prompt action 
in any part of the world for the maintenance or the 
restoration of international peace and security as 
envisaged in Article 42 of the Charter.” 

At the suggestion of the President, the Council 
postponed a vote on this amendment until its next 
meeting so as to give members time to study it and 
to consult their representatives on the Military 
Staff Committee. 


General McNarney’s Second Letter 


The Council then proceeded to an examination 
of those remaining articles of the Report on which 
the Military Staff Committee had reached agree- 
ment. The majority of these articles were adopted 


Members of the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States dele- 
gations to the Military 
Staff Committee chat in- 
formally in the Delegates’ 
Lounge at Lake Success. 
Left to right are Lieuten- 
ant-General A. P. Vasiliev, 
Vice-Admiral V. L. Bog- 
denko, and Colonel V. M. 
Studenov, of the U.S.S.R., 
and General J. T. McNar- 
ney, of the United States. 
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Status of Military Staff 
Committee’s Report 


The Report of the Military Staff Committee 
consists of 41 articles, of which 25 were accepted 
unanimously by all five delegations of the Com- 
mittee. On the other 16 articles the Committee 
could not reach agreement, and the Report 
therefore sets forth the alternative proposals of 
different delegations on these points. 

Of the unanimously accepted articles, the 
Security Council as of June 20, 1947, had ap- 
proved the majority. 

Some of the Articles are yet before the Coun- 
cil pending further consideration. 

It should be noted that the Security Council 
approved the articles mentioned above sub- 
ject to the adoption of the Report as a whole. 


unanimously. The Council decided, however, to 
postpone consideration of some of the Articles to 
permit the Belgian representative to submit amend- 
ments similar to that proposed for Article 6. Slight 
changes were made in the wording of several other 
articles. 


The President next read a second letter from - 


General McNarney, which contained replies to ques- 
tions raised in. the Council on Articles 5 and 6 
of the Report. 

Article 5, according to the interpretation agreed 
to by the Chinese, French, United Kingdom, and 
United States delegations, pertains to the over-all 
strength of all forces to be made available to the 
Security Council and not to the size of any forces 
that may be called upon for action in any specific 
operation. It must be considered in connection 
with the other articles in the Chapter on “Over-all 
Strength of Armed Forces.” The article states only 
one of the factors which must be taken into consid- 
eration in estimating the over-all strength of forces 
to be made available. 

Article 6 signifies that while the armed forces 
“shall be of a strength sufficient to enable the 
Security Council to take prompt action in any part 
of the world for the maintenance or the restoration 
of peace . . . they shall not be unlimited.” 

According to General McNarney’s letter, the 
Military Staff Sub-Committee on Over-all Strength 
and Composition has been conducting informal 
discussion for some three weeks. Two methods of 
approaching the problem of estimating over—all 
strength and composition have been put forward, 
and these are at present under consideration by the 
various delegations. The Sub-Committee has been 
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directed to report its progress to the Military Staff 
Committee by June 30. 

General McNarney added that the U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation was not prepared to take part in the discus- 
sions at which these answers were agreed to by the 
other four delegations, as it did not consider that 
the President’s letter conveyed the decisions of the 
Security Council as a whole, a point which it 
considered essential. The U.S.S.R. delegation with- 
drew when the other four delegations accepted the 
ruling of the Chairman of the Committee that the 
matter was one of procedure and not of substance, 
and that therefore the discussion should proceed. 


When the President concluded reading the letter, 
Mr. Gromyko stated that the Council had not given 
the Military Staff Committee any instructions re- 
questing replies to questions which had been asked 
by the Australian representative, and which were 
not questions of the Council itself. The Soviet rep- 
resentative on the Committee, declared Mr. Gro- 
myko, was not bound by the replies given by the 
other four delegations to the Australian question. 

The Council adjourned without fixing a date for 
the next meeting, and went on to discuss the ques- 
tion of the appointment of a Governor of Trieste. 


Bank Group Visits Poland 


Ox THE invitation of the Polish Government, a 
small fact-finding group of officials of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
left on June 11 for a visit to Poland in connection 
with that country’s application for a loan of $600,- 
000,000. 

Eight other countries (Czechoslovakia, Chile, 
Denmark, France, Iran, Luxembourg, Mexico, and 
the Netherlands) have also filed applications for 
loans from the Bank. In each case, the Bank has 
to determine whether the object for which the loan 
is sought falls within the general purposes for 
which the Bank is authorized to make guarantee 
loans. The Bank also has to determine whether the 
economic circumstances of the potential borrower 
warrant the loan and justify the expectation that 
the desired results will be achieved. Finally the 
Bank must be satisfied that the loan will assist in 
raising the level of productivity of the borrowing 
member and that there are good prospects that the 
loan will be repaid. 

The visit of the Bank officials to Poland is in 
accordance with the general practice of the Bank to 
arrange for visits of a general exploratory snature in 
connection with loan applications. It carries no 
implications whatever in regard to the action which 
the International Bank may subsequently take on 
the loan. 








Toward World Economic Stability 


Economic and Employment Commission Reports to Council 


Wun a warning that the speed of world economic 
recovery has to be accelerated, and that much re- 
mains to be done before world economic stability 
or full employment can be achieved, the Economic 
and Employment Commission, which concluded its 
second session on June 17, submitted two draft 
resolutions to the Economic and Social Council on 
this subject. 

Surveying the problem of international action to 
maintain full employment and economic stability, 
the Commission comments in its report on both the 
short-term aspect of rehabilitation and on longer- 
term policies. 

On the first of these, the Commission concluded 
that the economic instability and unemployment 
which exist or impend in the world today are to 
a large extent the result of the destruction or 
dislocation of economic resources and economic 
mechanisms caused by the war. They are also due 
to the fact that the reconstruction needs of many 
countries have not, up to the present, been fully 
or adequately met. 

Great efforts have been made, the report recog- 
nizes, by the countries which have suffered de- 
struction and dislocation, to rebuild their shattered 
economies and to attain full employment and stable 
economic conditions. Notable progress has already 
been achieved. By concerted international co-opera- 
tion and also by independent action, countries 


which can do so have already given substantial 
assistance. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, world recovery 
needs to be accelerated. Recent severe weather in 
certain areas has aggravated the situation. Abnor- 
mal rises in prices have also proved to be a handi- 
cap. 

“In order to attain and maintain full employ- 
ment and economic stability,” the Commission re- 
ports, “greater efforts will be needed, and _ the 
struggle must be continued on a number of fronts, 
Such efforts must be made by those countries which 
are in a position to extend additional economic 
assistance to other Member nations, as well as by 
those whose need for assistance is very great.” 


Economic Stability 


The two resolutions proposed by the Commission 
outline the action which should be taken to meet 
the immediate obstacles to economic stability. By 
the first of these, which is. based on an Australian 
redraft of ideas originally submitted by the Bel- 
gian and United States representatives, the Coun- 
cil would urge all Members of the United Nations 
to contribute, within their capacities, toward 
achieving the purposes of the Charter relating to 
the promotion of higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic and so- 
cial progress and development. 


Left to right: Dr. Oscar 
Lange, Polish represen- 
tative on the Security 
Council and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, with 
Aleksander  Rudzinski, 
also of Poland, A. P. Mo- 
rozov of the U.S.S.R., and 
L. Kaminsky, of Byelo- 
russia, all members of 
the Economic and En- 
ployment Commission. 
Mr. Morozov served as 
acting Chairman at the 
session just completed. 
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The Commission proposes that the Council 
should recommend that Member nations which have 
already achieved high levels of output take steps 
to keep their productive capacity high, so that they 
may continue to assist the world economy to attain 
full employment and economic stability. 

Member countries that have commodities which 
they can make available for the reconstruction of 
countries disrupted by the war would be urged by 
this resolution to avoid, to the extent that their 
foreign exchange resources permit, measures tend- 


The Norwegian represen- 
tative, P. J. Bjerve, (left), 
with R. K. Nehru, of In- 
wa, at a recent meeting 
oi the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission. 


ing to reduce imports from countries in need of 
economic reconstruction, in order to increase the 
ability of these countries to purchase in interna- 
tional markets. Countries in a position to do so 
would be urged to continue making financial and 
other resources available to assist in providing 
essential goods to countries needing them for eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 

The Commission also proposes to the Council in 
this draft, resolution recommendations to Member 
countries whose economies are in need of recon- 
struction. First, they would be urged above every- 
thing else to direct their attention to increasing 
their production as much as possible. Without com- 
promising economic stability, these countries would 
be recommended to adopt monetary and _ fiscal 
policies which will yield the maximum assistance 
in increasing production, and further, to make every 
effort to use their manpower so that it will function 
with the greatest possible efficiency. The Commis- 
sion proposes that these countries would also be 
recommended to avoid measures, restrictive to 
foreign trade, which would reduce their ability to 
secure necessary imports and impair economic sta- 
bility in other parts of the world. 
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In a second draft resolution, which is based on 
a Soviet draft, the Commission points to the exis- 
tence of unemployment in several countries, in 
some of which it is reaching “sizeable propor- 
tions.”” If adopted by the Council, the govern- 
ments of these countries will be called on to take 
all measures within their powers to achieve full 
employment. The Commission also recommends 
in this resolution that Member states be called on 
to take measures to lower abnormally high prices, 
especially for export goods. Finally, the resolu- 










tion proposes that the Council should favor loans 
and credits te Member nations which are directed 
exclusively toward economic stability and recons- 
truction in the interests of the peoples of the coun- 
tries receiving credit. 

On the long-term aspects of full employment, 
economic stability and economic development, the 
Commission felt it had no recommendations to 
make until its two subsidiaries meet and make 
detailed studies, on the basis of comprehensive 
material to be collected and analyzed by the Sec- 
retariat. 

Moreover, the Commission considered that the 
detailed programs of work for the sub-commissions, 
which it had formulated at its first session, were 
sufficiently comprehensive to ensure implementa- 
tion of the Economic and Social Council’s directive 
of last March, calling for advice on international 
stability, and for a better utilization of world re- 
sources. 


Economic Development 


At its fourth session last March, the Economic 
and Social Council requested the Economic and 
Employment Commission to investigate and report 


ll 















on “the appropriate forms of international 
action for facilitating the better utilization of world 
resources of manpower, materials, labor, and capital 
in order to promote. higher standards of living 
throughout the world, more particularly in un- 
developed and under-developed areas.” 


The Commission decided not to make the report 
requested by the Council until it receives from its 
Sub-Commission on Economic Development an 
analysis of the nature of the international collabo- 
ration which is essential for the implementation of 
a development policy. The report points out that 
any draft resolution not specifically adapted to a 
particular problem would be of an acadentic nature. 
Therefore, the Commission plans to place special 
emphasis in its recommendations for economic de- 
velopment on specific situations, outlining policies 
for concrete action. 


The Commission endorsed the principle enun- 
ciated by the FAO Preparatory Commission on 
World Food Proposals to the effect that small 
development programs should be undertaken with- 
out necessarily waiting until they can be incor- 
porated in a comprehensive scheme of development. 


The Commission’s discussions revealed that “de- 
velopment” means different things to different coun- 
tries. —The report records that several members 
called attention to the variety of objectives en- 
visaged by development programs in their respective 


countries. While it seemed generally agreed that 
the basic attributes of economic development are 
industrialization and improved methods of agricul- 
ture, a number of other considerations were raised, 
such as industrialization as a step toward better 
preparation for defence, and as a means for strength- 
ening national independence. 


Expenditures on armaments was suggested as one 
of the most serious hindrances to economic de- 
velopment. 


Development programs, it was suggested, should 
be directed toward making nations less dependent 
on foreign markets. 


The report notes a suggestion that internationally 
assisted programs should be compatible with agreed 
international objectives, such as the expansion of 
world trade and economic stability. 


It was also pointed out that, historically, the 
developed nations had reached their positions in 
different ways, and that, accordingly, a compara- 
tive analysis of the patterns of industrialization 
would be desirable. The Secretariat was requested 
to make this analysis. 

With regard to the means of development, sev- 
eral members of the Commission emphasized the 
importance of the loans being made available for 
the purpose, and of the provision of expert advice , 
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and technical assistance. In this connection, it was 
emphasized that the granting of loans should be in 
accordance with the principle that plans for eco- 
nomic development should be in the interest of the 
peoples of the countries receiving credit and assist- 
ance, without political and _ other advantages 
accruing exclusively to the countries rendering the 
aid. Another point made in the discussion was that 
programs of economic development should proceed 
in such a way as to promote economic stability and 
progress in capital exporting as well as capital 
importing countries. 

Several commission members asked about the 
possibility of using locally available materials and 
labor, particularly as an alternative to increased 
imports of capital, and expressed an interest in 
finding out to what extent actual programs of de- 
velopment have been carried to completion without 
foreign assistance. It was also suggested that, in 
view of the scarcity of many materials needed for 
economic development, and the conflicting require- 
ments for reconstruction, consideration should be 
given to the question of priorities of available scarce 
materials. 


Reports on Economic Conditions and Trends 


The Council had requested the Commission to 
initiate regular reports on world economic condi- 
tions and trends. The Commission concluded that 
it would be better not to attempt, at this early 
stage, to draw up a definitive program of reports. 
It decided that it would make an annual compre- 
hensive review of world economic conditions and 
trends, but that otherwise the Secretariat should be 
left free to publish, in co-operation with the spe- 
cialized agencies, where appropriate, whatever re- 
ports it thinks necessary in the light of changing 
world economic conditions and the consequent 
changing requirements of the various organs of the 
United Nations. 

The Commission requested the Secretariat to 
prepare a report on the question of how. shortages 
in important commodities constitute obstacles to 
reconstruction, economic development, stability, 
and full employment. This report is to be submit- 
ted to the sub-commissions. 


With the election, at this session, of the member- 
ship of the two sub-commissions (see the Weekly 
Bulletin for June 17, 1947), the structure of the 


Economic and Employment Commission is now. 


complete. The Commission proposes in its report 
that these two subsidiary groups should meet as 
soon as possible and twice, if necessary, before the 
Commission’s next session, which should be held 
some time between the first two Council sessions 
in 1948. 
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International Law Commission Proposed 
Codification Committee’s Report to the Assembly 


Esrasvisument of an International Law Commis- 
sion was the chief recommendation made by the 
Committee on the Progressive Development of 
International Law and its Codification, which met 
at Lake Success from May 12 to June 17 under 
the chairmanship of Sir Dalip Singh, of India. 
Created by a resolution of the General Assembly, 
the Committee’s main task was to study the meth- 
ods by which the Assembly could carry out one of 
the objectives of the Charter, namely, the progres- 
sive development of international law and its even- 
tual codification. 

The recommendation to set up a commis- 
sion of experts on international law was ap- 
proved at the fifteenth meeting of the Committee, 
on May 29. The Committee then proceded to con- 
sider the two other clauses of its directive from the 
General Assembly, namely, the methods of securing 
the co-operation of different organs of the United 
Nations to this end; and, secondly, methods for 
enlisting assistance from appropriate national and 
international bodies. 

On these two points, the Committee recom- 
mended that the proposed International Law Com- 
mission (ILC) be authorized to consult, if need be, 
with any of the organs of the United Nations on 
any relevant matter, and further that it should be 
authorized to consult with any national or interna- 
tional organization on any point that might aid it 
in its work. 

All recommendations will be submitted to the 
next session of the General Assembly. 

In its task of developing and codifying inter- 
national law, the proposed ILC would be concerned 
on the one hand with subjects of law which have 
not been highly developed or formulated in the 
practice of states, and on the other hand with the 
precise formulation and systematization of law on 
matters in which there has been extensive state 
practice, precedent, and doctrine. The Committee 
designated the first type of task as “progressive 
development,” the second as “codification.” 


During its discussions, the Committee considered 
whether it would be desirable to establish separate 
commissions for public, for private, and for penal 
international law. It decided unanimously, how- 
ever, to recommend that the General Assembly 
establish a single Commission. 


The Commission will, according to the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations, consist of fifteen members. 
By a majority of g votes to 5, the Committee con- 
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sidered that the members of the Commission should 
be required to give full-time service. The Commit- 
tee expressed the hope that the ILC would be a 
permanent body, but they felt it might be desirable, 
in the first instance, to establish it on a provisional 
basis. They recommended therefore that members 
be elected for a term of three years, but that they 
be eligible for re-election if the Commission is 
continued in being after this experimental period. 

Two main methods of selecting the members of 
the Commission were considered. One was that the 


Committee on the Progressive Development 
of International Law and 
its Codification 


Argentina Dr. Enrique Ferrer Vieyra 
Australia Dr. W. A. Wynes 
Mr. A. H. Body (Adviser) 

Brazil Dr. Gilberto Amado 

China Dr. Shu-hsi Hsu 

Colombia Dr. Antonio Rocha 

Egypt Dr. Wabid Rafaat 

France Prof. Henri Donnedieu de 
Vabres 

M. Michel 
(Alternate) 

Sir Dalip Singh (Chairman) 

Mr. S. M. Sikri (Adviser) 

Dr. J. G. de Beus 

Mr. Roberto de la Guardia 

Prof. Konstanty Grzybowski 
Prof. Alexander Rudzinski 
(Alternate) 

Dr. Alexander Bramson 
(Alternate) 


Leroy Beaulieu 


India 


Netherlands 
Panama 
Poland 


Sweden 


U.S.S.R. 


United 
Kingdom 


United States 
of America 


Venezuela 


Yugoslavia 


Mr. Erik Sjoborg 
Mr. B. Q. S. Petren (Alternate) 
Prof. Dr. Vladimir Koretsky 


Prof. J. L. Brierly 
Mr. M. E Bathurst (Adviser) 
Mr. Richard Best (Adviser) 


Prof. P. C. Jessup 
Dr. John Maktos (Adviser) 


Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk 
Dr. Pedro Zuloaga (Alternate) 


Prof. Milan Bartos 








judges of the International Court of Justice should 
be invited to make the appointments, and the other 
was a plan based, with some modifications, on the 
method by which judges to the Court are elected. 
By a large majority, the Committee chose the second 
of these methods, and recommended appropriate 
procedure. 
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It recommended that each Member of the United 
Nations should nominate not more than two of its 
nationals and not more than eight persons of other 
nationalities. From this panel of candidates, the 
Security Council and the General Assembly would 
elect fifteen persons in the way prescribed for elec- 
tion of judges of the International Court. 

The Committee recommended that the members 
of the ILC should receive a salary proportionate 
to the dignity and importance of their office. The 
Commission will have its headquarters at the seat of 
the United Nations, though it might decide from 
time to time to hold its sessions at other places. 


Procedure Defined 


The Committee’s report recommends the pro- 
cedure to be followed when the Assembly refers a 
project to the Commission for the progressive de- 
velopment of international law. According to this 
the Commission would circulate a questionnaire to 
the governments, and a small sub-committee would 
work with a rapporteur on the preparation of draft 
conventions. After the draft has been circulated and 
given the widest publicity, it should finally be sub- 
mitted through the Secretary-General to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Committee decided by a majority that the 
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ILC should be authorized to consider projects and 
draft conventions submitted to it by governments, 
other United Nations organs, specialized agencies, 
and official bodies established by inter-governmental 
agreement to further the progressive development 
of international law. In all such cases, the Com- 
mission would submit a report with recommenda- 


Sir Dalip Singh, of India, 
Chairman of the Codifi- 
cation Committee (left), 
with the Committee Sec- 
retary, Dr. Yuen-li Liang, 
a director in the Legal 
Department of the Secre- 
tariat. 
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tions to the General Assembly. If the Assembly 
should then invite the Commission to continue 
working on the project, the Commission would 
follow the procedure agreed upon in cases where 
the Assembly itself initiated studies. 

The representatives of Poland, U.S.S.R., and 
Yugoslavia on the Committee considered that the 
initiative for undertaking studies and making 
recommendations for the progressive development 
of international law lay solely with the General 
Assembly. In their view, therefore, the ILC was 
constitutionally precluded from making recommen- 
dations to the General Assembly on projects other 
than those referred to it by the Assembly itself. 

(Nore: Article 13 (1) of the Charter states, in 
part: ‘““The General Assembly shall initiate studies 
and make recommendations for the purpose of: 
(a) promoting international co-operation in the 
political field and encouraging the progressive de- 
velopment of international law and its codifica- 
ok. 59 


Survey of Customary International Law 


The Committee decided to recommend to the 
General Assembly that it adopt a resolution in- 
structing the ILC to survey the whole field of cus- 
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tomary international law, together with any rele- 
vant treaties with a view to selecting topics for 
codification, having in mind previous govern- 
mental and non-governmental projects. If the ILC 
found that codification of a particular topic was 
desirable or necessary, it should present its rec- 
ommendations to the General Assembly in the 
form of draft articles for multipartite conventions. 
If the General Assembly should request the ILC 
to prepare a draft convention on any subject, or to 
explore the necessity or desirability of preparing 
such a draft convention, the ILC should give pre- 
cedence to complying with the request. 


The Committee detailed the procedure which 
should be followed for giving effect to such a reso- 
lution of the Assembly. Governments, it was agreed, 
should be asked for texts of pertinent laws, decrees, 
judicial decisions, treaties, diplomatic correspon- 
dence, and other comparable data. When the Com- 
mission considered that the final draft articles were 
in satisfactory form, the Governments would be 
asked for comments, and then after study of the 
comments, a draft would be submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, together with the Commission’s 
recommendations. 


Multilateral Instruments 


Means of encouraging the progressive develop- 
ment of international law by improvements in the 
technique of multilateral instruments were also 


The Vice-Chairman of 
the Codification Commit- 
tee (right), Professor Dr. 
Vladimir Koretsky, of 
the U.S.S.R., goes through 
a document with the Ar- 
gentine representative on 
the Committee, Dr. En- 
rique Ferrer Vieyra. 


considered by the Committee. It was pointed out in 
the course of discussion that absence of uniformity 
in the drafting of the formal clauses of multilateral 
conventions sometimes led to unnecessary delays in 
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concluding them and also created certain difficul- 
ties of interpretation afterwards. 

A majority of the Committee desired therefore to 
recommend that the ILC should consider this 
matter with a view to making recommendations to 
the Assembly. Ways and means of bringing about 
improvements in the technique of multilateral in- 
struments in relation to’such subjects as uniform 
treaty clauses will thus be examined. 

In the development of customary international 
law as well as the development of law through 
the judicial process, the Committee “desired to rec- 
ommend” that the ILC consider ways and means for 
making the evidences of customary international 
law more readily available by the compilation of 
digests of state practice, and by the collection and 
publication of the decisions of national and inter- 
national courts on international law questions. 


Methods of Securing Co-operation 


The Committee was of the opinion that the ILC 
should be authorized, if need be, to consult with 
the appropriate organ of the United Nations on 
any relevant draft or project. It was also of the 
opinion that in projects referred to it by a com- 
petent organ of the United Nations, the ILC 
should be authorized to make interim reports to 
the organ concerned before submitting its final 
report to the General Assembly. 


A minority of members dissented from this de- 





cision on the ground that, in their view, it would 
not be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter for any organ of the United Nations, other 
than the Assembly, to refer a project to the ILC. 
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The Committee recommended that the ILC 
should be authorized to consult any national or 
international organization on any matter entrusted 
to it if it believed that this procedure would aid 
it in its work. A minority of members were of the 
opinion that such consulation should be limited 
to approved national and international organiza- 
tions dealing with questions of international law. 


For consultation and for the distribution of docu- 
ments, the committee recommended that the Com- 
mission should exclude organizations which collabo- 
rated with the Nazis and Fascists. The resolution 
of the General Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council concerning Franco Spain should also 
be taken into account. 


The Committee, by a majority vote, decided to 
refer especially to the necessity and importance of 
frequent consultation between the ILC and the 
organs of the Pan American Union, whose task is 
the codification of international law in the JInter- 
American System, without, however, disregarding 
the claims of other systems of law. 


Offenses Against Security of Mankind 

The General Assembly requested the Committee 
to propose “plans for the formulation” of the 
principles of the Charter and judgment of the 
Nurnberg Tribunal. The Committee decided not 
to undertake the actual formulation of those prin- 
ciples. The Assembly’s resolution asked the Com- 
mittee to consider these plans in the context of a 
general codification of offenses against the peace 
and security of mankind, or of an international 
criminal code. 


Taking the view that it was not called upon to 
discuss the substantive provisions of the Nurnberg 
principles, the Committee recommended that the 
ILC be invited to prepare a draft convention in- 
corporating the principles of international law rec- 





ognized in the Charter and in the judgment of the 
Nurnberg Tribunal. 

The Committee also recommended that the ILC 
prepare- a detailed draft of general codification of 
offenses against the peace and security of mankind, 


‘The Committee considered a draft Declaration on 
the Rights and Duties of States prepared by 
Panama, which had been referred for comments 
and observations by the General Assembly 
to all Member states of the United Nations 
and to national and international bodies concerned 
with international law. 

As very few comments and observations had been 


received, the Committee recommended to the As-. 


sembly that further studies be entrusted to the ILC 
in accordance wih the procedure suggested for the 
progressive development of international law and 
its codification. The draft declaration presented 
by Panama, it was recommended, should be taken 
as one of the bases of study. 


Crime of Genocide 


At its final meeting on June 17, the Committee 
considered a draft convention for the prevention 
and punishment of the crime of genocide, drawn 
up by the Secretariat with the assistance of experts 
in the field of international and criminal law, in 
accordance with a resolution of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

The Committee expressed its realization of the 
urgency, expressed in a General Assembly resolu- 
tion of December 11, 1946, of organizing co-opera- 
tion between states with a view to facilitating the 
speedy prevention and punishment of the crime of 
genocide. It felt unable, however. to express any 
opinion on the matter, as the text prepared by the 
Secretariat had not, owing to lack of time, been 
referred to Member Governments of the United 
Nations for their comments, as was contemplated 
in the Economic and Social Council’s resolution. 
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Tue ELEVEN-MEMBER fact-finding Commission which 
the Security Council sent out to the Balkans to 
investigate Greek frontier incidents on the spot has 
submitted its report. 

The voluminous document of three volumes and 
“67 pages, made public on June 25, contains four 
parts and nine annexes, and represents the work 
of 84 meetings held by the full Commission and 
g5 meetings by its nine investigating teams. 

Two hundred and thirty-seven individual wit- 
nesses were heard by the Commission and its teams, 
and many statements, both oral and written, were 
received from the liaison representatives of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia. 

The Commission itself met from January 30 to 
May 5, 1947, in Athens, Salonika, Sofia, Belgrade, 
and Geneva, and the investigating teams visited 
many places in the Balkan countries. 


Appeal to Council by Greece 

The application of the Government of Greece 
came to the Security Council on December 3, 1946, 
charging that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
were lending their support to the violent guerrilla 
warfare in northern Greece and threatening the 
territorial integrity of Greece. ‘The situation, Greece 
said, if not promptly remedied, was likely to endan- 
ger the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

In the Council discussions that followed, the 
four countries concerned were invited to participate 
without vote. Because Albania and Bulgaria were 
not Members of the United Nations, their par- 
ticipation was agreed to on the condition that they 
accept in advance, for the purposes of the case, the 
obligations of pacific settlement as provided in the 
Charter. This condition was accepted. 

Finally, on December 19, the Council unani- 
mously adopted a resolution by which the Balkan 
Commission was established. Composed of a repre- 
sentative of each of the eleven members of the 
Council for 1947, this body, the first such mission 
of the Security Council, was given essentially a 
fact-finding assignment. It had to report before 
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the Council itself attempted to reach any conclu- 
sions regarding the issues involved. However, the 
Commission was “invited to make any proposals 
that it may deem wise for averting a repetition of 
border violations and disturbances in these areas.” 

This the Commission did. One of the four parts 
of its report contains five proposals designed to 
establish and maintain good-neighborly relations 
in the Balkans (see page 24). The proposals were 
subscribed to by a nine-member majority. 

The other three parts of the report are an analy- 
sis of the work of the Commission, a survey of evi- 
dence submitted to the Commission, and conclu- 
sions which were agreed to by an eight-member 
majority (see page 18). 

These four parts take up 254 pages of the report. 
The remaining 513 pages contain nine annexes, of 
which the comments and oral statements made by 
the liaison representatives on the survey of evidence 
and on the conclusions occupy 459 pages. 

The survey of evidence concerns: 


(1) Charges by Greece that Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia support the guerrilla movement in 
Greece, and refutations by those three countries. 

(2) Greek charges that the neighboring coun- 
tries interfere in the internal affairs of Greece, 
aiming at detaching from Greece parts of its terri- 
tories (Aegean Macedonia and Western Thrace) , 
and refutations by Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 


Border Incidents 

(3) Greek charges in respect of the provocation 
of border incidents by Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia, Yugoslav refutations, and counter-ac- 
cusations and refutations by Albania and Bulgaria. 


(4) Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav conten- 
tions that the present Greek regime is responsible 
for a state of civil war in Greece and for the dis- 
turbances in the northern districts of that country, 
and Greek refutations; charges that a state of civil 
war exists throughout the whole territory of Greece 
and not only in the northern districts of the coun- 
try, and Greek refutations; charges of persecution 
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of the democratic forces in Greece by the gen- 
darmerie, regular troops, and Right-wing bands, 


Eicur of the eleven delegations to the Balkan 
Commission — Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, Syria, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States—subscribed to the conclusions con- 
tained in the Commission’s report. The dele- 
gations of Poland and of the U.S.S.R. did not ap- 
prove these conclusions. 

The report also includes conclusions which were 
approved by the U.S.S.R. and Poland but were not 
accepted by the other nine delegations. 

The French delegation abstained from approv- 
ing the majority conclusions. 


Support of Guerrillas in Greece 


It is a majority conclusion that Yugoslavia and, 
to a lesser extent, Albania and Bulgaria, have sup- 
ported the guerrilla warfare in Greece. Although 
the liaison representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia repeatedly denied the Greek charges to 
this effect, and attacked the credibility of the wit- 
nesses who testified in support of the charges, little 
direct evidence was brought forward to disprove 
them, the majority report states. 

The Soviet conclusions question the credibility 
of the evidence presented on behalf of Greece. In 
many cases, the Soviet statement says, the Greek 
authorities selected their witnesses from fascist and 
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and Greek refutations; charges that persecution of 
national minorities (Macedonians and Tchams) is 
one of the causes of the tense situation in Greece, 
and Greek refutations. 

(5) Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav conten- 
tions that the Greek Government conducts a policy 
of provocations on the borders of those countries, 
and Greek refutations. 

(6) Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav conten- 
tions that the Greek Government conducts in re- 
spect of those countries a policy of provocations by 
the maintenance in Greek territory of quislings, and 
subversive activities of these quislings in respect of 
those countries; and Greek refutations. 

(7) Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav conten- 
tions that the Greek Government conducts an ex- 
pansionist foreign policy which is a provocation to 
those countries, and Greek refutations. 

In the following pages are summarized the parts 
of the Commission’s report containing the con- 
clusions and proposals. 

The Commission informed the Security Council 
in its report that it is at its disposal to supply 
through its Rapporteur any additional information 
which may be necessary in the course of considera- 
tion of the report. 





criminal elements. There is evidence that threats, 
torture, and blackmail were used in the prisons of 
Greece in order to obtain appropriate statements 





On these two pages: Three citizens of the south- 
eastern Balkan border area, where the frontiers of 
four nations are close together. The Balkan Com- 
mission and its investigating teams questioned 
more than two hundred witnesses. 
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for the Commission. Repressive measures were 
taken by the Greek authorities against persons and 
organizations who appealed to the Commission. 
There is evidence that a number of statements con- 
tained in the White Book entitled “Evidence in 
Confirmation of the Greek Complaint to the Se- 
curity Council” were falsified. 

Further, the Soviet statement declares, the giving 
of shelter and medical treatment to political refu- 
gees is not contrary to the universally recognized 
standards of international law. 


YuGosLavia.—In the case of Yugoslavia, the ma- 
jority conclusions cite evidence that assistance was 
rendered in that country to the guerrillas in the 
form of training refugees from Greece, recruiting 
and dispatching them to Greece for action with the 
guerrilla units there, supplying them for this pur- 
pose with arms, supplies, transport, guides, hospi- 
talization, etc., and providing an avenue of escape 
for guerrillas fleeing from Greek Government 
forces. 

In regard to the refugee camp at Bulkes, in Yugo- 
slavia, the report states that evidence was received 
that a special course for guerrilla leaders was estab- 
lished there in the spring of 1946, and that subse- 
quently actual training in partisan warfare was 
given to selected personnel among the refugees. 

At the time of the Commission’s visit to the camp 
on April 2, 1947, it was unable to find evidence of 
military activities or training, but there is no doubt 


that refugees from Greece were subjected to politi- 
cal indoctrination and propaganda looking toward 
the overthrow of the Greek Government, it says. 
The Soviet statement, in turn, concludes that all 
the charges brought against Yugoslavia by the 


Greek Government must be considered as un- 
founded. By the use’ of bribery, blackmail, and 
compulsion, the Greek authorities induced witnes- 
ses to give false statements. The documents and 
witnesses submitted by the Yugoslav representative 
refute these “concoctions,” it says. 

ALBANIA.—The majority conclusions find, in the 
case of Albania, that Greek refugees in a camp at 
Rubig received political instruction as well as prac- 
tical and theoretical military training, but not after 
October, 1945, when they were transferred to 
Bulkes, in Yugoslavia. 

The evidence indicates, however, that, as late as 
November 1946, Albanian assistance to the Greek 
guerrillas continued in the form of providing arms 
and ammunition, as well as making available routes 
of entry, guides, and liaison assistance for guerrilla 
groups returning to Greece from both Albania and 
Yugoslavia. 

Witnesses testified that, after the Varkiza Agree- 
ment of February 12, 1945, former members of 
ELAS (the military arm of EAM, the National 
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Liberation Front) were advised by KKE (the Com- 
munist Party of Greece) or by their ELAS comrades 
to cross into Albania, as well as into Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, to avoid persecution. 


The Soviet statement, on the other hand, con- 
tends that it was clearly shown to the Commission 
that the real cause of the mass emigration of the 
former combatant-members of ELAS and of demo- 
cratically-minded citizens of Greece was and is, in 
general, the terrorism and persecution carried on 
against this category of citizens. 

It should be considered as established, the Soviet 
statement declares, that Greek democrats and 


former participants in the resistance movement 
fled in thousands to Albania and other countries 
bordering on Greece from the terrorism carried on 
by Rightist bands, the police, and the gendarmerie 
in order to save their lives and not in order to or- 
ganize any hostile actions directed against Greece. 

Burearia.—In the case of Bulgaria, the majority 
conclusions state that the Commission feels that the 
weight of the evidence indicates that aid was pro- 
vided to the Greek guerrillas by the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment in the form of assistance in entering and 
leaving Bulgarian territory, provision of transporta- 
tion for guerrillas crossing Bulgaria to and from 
Yugoslavia, and hospitalization of guerrillas wound- 
ed in Greece. Less evidence was provided, however, 
on the arming and equipping of guerrillas, 

In this case, too, the Soviet statement declares 
that it is clear from the documents examined that 
the evidence submitted on behalf of Greece—evi- 
dence founded on the contradictory and false state- 
ments of witnesses—in no way confirms the accusa- 
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The teams of the Balkan Commission met wherever it was most convenient. 
(1) One of the teams working in the bright sunlight of a prison stockade in 


Salonika as it questions George Bobtsis, a Partisan prisoner whom the Gov- 
ernment had sentenced to death. (2) A session inside the Pavlos Melas prison. 
(3) A Greek Slav witness being questioned at a meeting held in the village 


tavern at Katerini. 





tions brought against Bulgaria of aiding the Greek 
guerrillas. 


Movement to Detach Macedonia from Greece 


The next charge dealt with in the majority con- 
clusions is the Greek Government’s allegation that 
support was being given by the Yugoslav and Bul- 
garian Governments, through propaganda and 
otherwise, looking towards the detachment of the 
province of Macedonia from Greece and its incorpo- 
ration, together with Bulgarian and Yugoslav Mace- 
donia, into the Federated People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia. 

The Commission states as its majority opinion 
that unrest and discontent on the part of the Slavic 
minority in Greek Macedonia resulted from the 
treatment accorded by Greece, and that this situa- 
tion provided a fertile breeding ground for sepa- 
ratist movements. This does not, of course, absolve 
the northern neighbors from their responsibility for 
their support of the Macedonian movement, the 
report states. 

It continues: “Although it is undoubtedly true, 
as pointed out by the Yugoslav liaison representa- 
tive, that during the war the Axis occupying author- 
ities had themselves supported a Macedonian au- 
tonomist movement in an effort to create contro- 
versy among the Balkan states, it seems equally 
clear that since the war the Yugoslav and Bulgarian 
Governments, by speeches of responsible officials 
and articles in the press, have themselves revived 
and promoted a separatist movement among the 
Slavo-Macedonians in Greece.” 
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The Soviet conclusions, on the other hand, state 
that it is evident that the so-called Macedonian 
autonomy movement is aimed against Yugoslavia, 
that its object is to complicate the relations between 
the Balkan states, and that the leaders of this move- 
ment are in touch with reactionary circles in 
Greece. 

The Greek representative’s statement that Bul- 
garia allegedly was carrying on intensive propa- 
ganda to annex Greek Macedonia to Yugoslavia, 
and his surmise that Bulgaria was doing this in 
order to get Yugoslavia to support its claims to 
Western Thrace, are entirely uncorroborated, the 
Soviet statement says. The representatives of Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria had clearly stated that their 
countries had no aggressive intentions in regard to 
Greece. 

The territorial aspects of the Macedonian and 
Aegean questions, the Soviet statement continues, 
do not come under the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and therefore cannot be considered 
by it. 

It is obvious, it concludes, that the Greek Gov- 
ernment raised the Macedonian question in order 
to conceal the real causes of the civil war in Greece, 
and to disclaim responsibility for the tense situa- 
tion inside the country. 


Frontier Violations Not Involving Guerrillas 


The majority conclusions point out that the 
Greek Government charged that Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia were deliberately provoking inci- 
dents on their common frontiers, and that in turn 
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Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia made similar ac- 
cusations against Greece. The incidents brought 
to the Commission’s attention ranged from pene- 
trations of a few yards across the border to sheep 
stealing and exchanges of shots between frontier 
guards. 

The evidence showed clearly that since the war 
there has been a large number of violations on each 
side. On the other hand, no evidence of probative 
value was introduced which tended to indicate that 
the frontier violations not connected with guerrilla 
activities were deliberately provoked either by the 
Governments of the northern neighbors or by the 
Government of Greece, or that there was any policy 
of systematic provocation on either side, or that 
the incidents themselves were evidence of the ag- 
gressive intentions of either country. 

The conclusion is inevitable, however, the report 
continues, that the large number of incidents, the 
accusations, and counter-accusation’ made by the 
Governments against one another, and the willing- 
ness of the authorities on both sides to magnify 
minor incidents into important skirmishes, accom- 
panied by shooting and bloodshed, are evidence of 
the strained relations between the countries. 

In regard to these frontier incidents, the Soviet 
statement submits that, in view of the great num- 
ber of important discrepancies and contradictions 
between the Greek Government’s memorandum to 
the Security Council of December 3, 1946, and the 
White Book on “Greek Frontier Incidents,’ and 
also between the English and French texts of the 
White Book itself, these documents cannot be ac- 
cepted as proof of the Greek assertions. 

Also cited are contradictory statements by wit- 
nesses and the fact that several sectors of the frontier 
were entirely unguarded by the Greek frontier au- 
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thorities, who thus were unable to observe, far less 
to describe, the incidents in detail. 

There can be no doubt, it continues, that there 
were crossings of the frontier into neighboring 
countries from Greece, but the persons involved 
were escaping from persecution and terrorism in 
Greece. The Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia cannot be charged with unfairness 
towards Greece for giving shelter to these refugees. 

The conclusion drawn in the Soviet statement is 
that there have been no violations of the Greek fron- 
tiers on the part of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia, which could cause disorder and civil war in 
Greece. 


Greek Domestic Policy 


The majority conclusions state that it was felt 
by the Commission that insofar as it might consti- 
tute a factor contributing to the disturbed condi- 
tions in northern Greece along the Greek frontier, 
the Greek internal situation could not be ignored, 
despite the Greek Government's position. This posi- 
tion was that an investigation of the Albanian, Bul- 
garian, and Yugoslav charges that the present re- 
gime is responsible for a state of civil war in Greece 
and for the disturbed conditions in the northern 
provinces would involve the internal affairs of 
Greece, which were not within the Commission’s 
competence. On these grounds the Greek Govern- 
ment did not present evidence in refutation, and in 
consequence the evidence before the Commission 
was one-sided. 

The evidence revealed that the great majority of 
the clashes between the guerrillas and the forces 
of the Greek Government have occurred in the 
northern Greek provinces of Epirus, Macedonia, 
and Thrace. 

Yet, while conditions in northern Greece are far 
more acutely disturbed than elsewhere, there is a 
general condition of unrest in Greece as a whole. 
The Commission does not find, however, that this 
condition amounts to a state of civil war. An im- 
portant factor in this unrest is the persistent efforts 
of the Greek Communist Party, which directs the 
EAM coalition and the operations of the Greek 
guerrillas, to participate in the Government with- 
out elections. 

Although there was some testimony indicating 
political activities against Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia on the part of Albanian, Bulgarian and 
Yugoslav “war criminals and quislings” interned in 
Greece, the Commission does not feel that the Greek 
Government itself encouraged it. The Commission 
is of the majority opinion that the charge that the 
internees received preferential treatment was 
refuted. 

Further, the majority view is that the discrimina- 
tion and persecution to which minorities and 
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political opposition groups were subjected by the 
Greek Government in the atmosphere of bitterness 
and reprisal after the civil war of 1944-45, as well as 
Communist propaganda, had caused several thou- 
sand persons to flee to the mountains or take refuge 
on the soil of Greece’s three northern neighbors, 
where they formed groups actively hostile to the 
Greek regime. 

To this extent, it is the Commission’s opinion that 
the present general disturbed conditions in Greece, 
which have existed since the beginning of the war, 
are factors which help to explain, and thus bear an 
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indirect relation to, the situation investigated by 
the Commission. 

On the other hand, the existence of disturbed 
conditions in Greece in no way relieves the three 
northern neighbors of their duty under interna- 
tional law to prevent and suppress subversive 
activity on their territory aimed against another 
Government, nor does it relieve them of direct re- 
sponsibility for their support of the Greek guerrillas. 

A contrary view is taken in the Soviet conclusions, 
which declare that the present situation in Greece 
is one of civil war throughout the whole country. 
The situation and civil war are the result of internal 
causes and, above all, of the persecution and terror- 
ism carried on against the democratically-minded 
citizens and national minorities by the gendarmerie, 
regular troops, and Rightist bands. 

The assertions of the Greek Government regard- 
ing the alleged interference of Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia in the internal affairs of Greece are 
absolutely unfounded, the Soviet delegation con- 
tends. 


Territorial Claims 


The Commission does not regard the settlement 
of territorial claims raised before appropriate in- 
ternational bodies as within the scope of its work. 
It nevertheless feels that the continued reiteration 
of Greece’s claims against Bulgaria (regarding stra- 
tegic frontier ‘rectifications) , and Bulgaria’s claim 
to the province of Western Thrace, after they had 
been rejected at the Peace Conference, as well as 
Greece's claim against Albania (for Northern Epi- 
rus) , are factors which tend to increase the tension 
between the countries. The Commission notes that 
the EAM coalition supported Greek territorial 
claims, both against Albania and Bulgaria, and is 
therefore in the same position as the Greek Govern- 
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ment in this regard, the report states. 

The Soviet conclusion relative to territorial claims 
is linked with the charges of Greek provocations on 
its northern borders and of the harboring of war 
criminals and collaborationists who fled from the 
neighboring countries into Greece. ' 

It is evident, the Soviet statement says, that after 
the expulsion of the occupation forces from Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, and after establishment 
of democratic regimes in these countries, the former 
agents and direct accomplices of the occupation 
authorities and all kinds of war criminals fled from 
these countries to Greece. They were not only wel- 
comed by the Greek authorities, but were also used 
in the struggle against the democratic elements of 
Greece. Their activities are directed against Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia and against the demo- 
cratic regimes of those countries. 

The “expansionist tendencies of the present rul- 
ing circles of Greece” in regard to their northern 
neighbors should also be noted, the Soviet state- 
ment declares. 


Polish Declaration 
In a declaration in which it supports the con- 
clusions subscribed to by the U.S.S.R., the Polish 
delegation states that the Commission did not de- 
termine that the Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugo- 
slav Governments have provoked or supported the 
civil war in Greece; did not determine the existence 
in Greek Macedonia of a separatist movement in- 
spired by Bulgaria or Yugoslavia; and did not de- 
termine that the three Governments are responsi- 
ble for the frontier incidents investigated pursuant 
to the Greek appeal to the Security Council. 
Regarding the internal situation in Greece, the 
Polish delegation concludes that the civil war tak- 





ing place on the whole of Greek territory consti- 
tutes the principal cause of disorders in northern 
Greece and originates directly from the abnormal 
internal political situation; and that the disturbed 
situation in northern Greece and along the frontier 
is considerably increased by the persecutions on 
the part of the Greek Government against national 
minorities. 

The Commission is not competent to examine 
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territorial claims, but the existence in Greece of 
jingoist propaganda must be observed, the Polish 
declaration states. Patterned on the model of racial 
propaganda and directed particularly against the 
Slavs, it does not encounter any hindrance from the 
Greek Government, and is sometimes linked with 
frontier incidents directed against the three neigh- 
boring countries, the statement concludes. 


Belgian, Colombian Statement 


A statement by the delegations of Belgium and 
Colombia is also included in the Commission’s re- 
port. This states that, despite the numerous pre- 















































sumptions which fit in with each other, tending to 
substantiate the charges brought by Greece against 
its northern neighbors, the Belgian and Colombian 
delegations consider that it is not for the Commis- 
sion, which was set up in the spirit of conciliation 
of Chapter VI of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions (the chapter which deals with the pacific set- 
tlement of disputes) , to give any decision as to the 
possible responsibility of the Albanian, Bulgarian, 
and Yugoslav Governments. 


French Statement 

In abstaining from approving the majority con- 
clusions, the delegation of France also made a 
statement in which it expresses doubt as to the neces- 
sity, and apprehension as to the advisability, of in- 
cluding formal conclusions in the report. 

The French delegation contends that the Com- 
mission was instructed to verify facts, not to pro- 
nounce judgment on those facts, a task which the 
Security Council envisaged for itself. 

Further, the Commission can propose definite 
recommendations to the Council without basing 
them on formal conclusions. The proposals have 
infinitely more chance of being adopted by the 
Council and put into practice willingly by the states 
in question if they do not come as a corollary to a 
formal division of responsibility. 

Conditions under which the inquiry was carried 
out were probably not such as to allow the Com- 
mission to draw from it any conclusions based on 
sound juridical principles, and it therefore seems 
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unjustified to base conclusions on incomplete evi- 
dence. 

No conclusions implying condemnation, in most 
of the cases dealt with in the report, could be formu- 
lated except in the light of what has happened in 
Greece and elsewhere in the Balkans since 1940, 
the statement continues. To give a correct interpre- 
tation to the heated but contradicory statements 
of the various witnesses, and also to their reticences, 
a number of events not covered by the investiga- 
tion must be taken into account. 


Tue Balkan Commission makes five proposals to 
the Security Council. 

These are directed toward (1) establishment of 
normal good-neighborly relations between Greece 
on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia on the other; (2) regulation and control of 
their common frontiers; (3) restoration of normal 
conditions along those frontiers; (4) alleviation of 
disturbed conditions caused by the presence of refu- 
gees; and (5) the voluntary transfer of minorities. 


Nine Delegations Approve, Two Object 

The delegations of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
China, Colombia, France, Syria, the United King- 
‘ dom, and the United States subscribed to the pro- 
posals, which, however, were not approved by the 
delegations of Poland and the U.S.S.R. Statements 
expressing the objections of these two delegations 
are included in the report. 

Before presenting the proposals, the report out- 
lines factors in the situation along Greece’s north- 
ern border which the proposals are designed to alle- 
viate and remedy. 

First, it says, there are the allegations by the 
Greek Government that its three northern neigh- 
bors are assisting the guerrilla warfare in Greece. 

Secondly, there is the present disturbed situation 
in Greece, a heritage from the past, the causes of 
which are to be found in Greece’s tragic experience 
during the war, in its occupation by the Italians, 
Germans, and Bulgarians, in the guerrilla warfare 
waged during the occupation, and in the political 
bitterness and economic difficulties to which this 
war gave rise. 

Then there is the refusal of most of the countries 
concerned to accept as final their frontiers as at 
present defined. Some of these frontier claims had 
already been advanced in a legitimate manner, but 
their reiteration undoubtedly aggravates an already 
dangerous situation. 

Furthermore, in the case of the Macedonian 
question, claims had been made in speeches by rep- 
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Proposals Made by Balkan Commission 





The task of the Commission should aim at paci- 
fication and reconciliation, the statement declares. 
The future is of more consequence than the past. 
“It is to be feared that in reaching conclusions 
with insufficient legal foundations, we might only 
aggravate an already critical situation and do un- 
necessary harm to perfectly natural sensitivities. . . . 
The problem which has to be solved was initiated 
before the birth of the United Nations; a summary 
decision and a simple solution are equally impossi- 
ble.” 





resentatives of individual Governments or in gov- 
ernment controlled organs of the press. 

“The exploitation of the Macedonian question 
in this manner,” says the report, “is, in the Com- 
mission’s opinion, a positive threat to the tran- 
quility of the Balkans and can only add to existing 
tension and suspicion and increase national pas- 
sions which, far from being decreased as the result 
of the experience of the war, have been sharpened 
by their identification in many cases with political 
ideas.” 

There is also the presence in Greece on the one 
hand, and in Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on 
the other, of political refugees from each other’s 
territory, many of whom had taken part in the 
political struggles which had raged in their own 
countries, both during and since the war. 

Some of these refugees had been quartered near 
the frontier of the country from which they came. 
Some, during their exile, had engaged in political 
and military activity, and all too many live in hope 
that some violent turn of the tide will enable 
them to return to their homes on the conditions 
chosen by themselves. Others of these refugees had 
been victims of panic and, if given a free choice, 
would gladly return to their homes. 

The continued presence of all of them under the 
conditions in which they live is a serious contribu- 
tory factor in the present situation, the report 
states. 

Lastly, the violence and scale of the propaganda 
used by some of the protagonists in their relations 
with each other could not escape the notice of the 
Commission during its stay in the four countries. 
Such propaganda serves to inflame passions which 
are already too high. 

“In such a set of circumstances,” the report con- 
tinues, “it would be idle to believe that the situa- 
tion in northern Greece could be cured by a stroke 
of the pen, but the proposals which now follow 
have been framed in the spirit of Chapter VI of the 
Charter of the United Nations (the chapter which 
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deals with the pacific settlement of disputes) with 
a view, first, to preventing any aggravation of the 
situation, and, secondly, to alleviating it and event- 
ually restoring it to normal.” 

The report points out that the Commission is 
not making any suggestions in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
countries concerned, as they would be contrary to 
the provisions of paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the 
Charter. 

“However,” it adds, “in the event that the Greek 
Government decides to grant a new amnesty for 
political prisoners and guerrillas, the Commission 
suggests that the Security Council make known to 
the Greek Government its willingness, if that Gov- 
ernment so requests, to lend its good offices in 
order to secure by all possible means the realization 
of this measure.” 


Normal Good Neighborly Relations 


The Commission proposes that the Security 
Council should recommend to the Governments of 
Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia on the other to do their utmost to estab- 
lish normal good-neighborly relations, to abstain 
from all action, direct or indirect, which is likely 
to increase or maintain the tension and unrest in 
the border areas, and rigorously to refrain from any 
support, overt or covert, of elements in neighboring 
countries aiming at the overthrow of the lawful 
Governments of those countries. 

Should subjects of complaint arise, the proposal 
continues, they should not be made the object of 
propaganda campaigns, but referred either through 
diplomatic channels to the Government concerned, 
or, should this recourse fail, to the appropriate 
organ of the United Nations. 

The Commission believes that, in the area of its 
investigation, certain future cases should be con- 
sidered by the Security Council as‘a threat to the 
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Women of the southeastern Balkans: Widows, orphans, wives whose men are in prison. 


peace within the meaning of the Charter of the 
United Nations. Cases cited by the Commission for 
such consideration are support of armed bands 
formed on the territory of one state and crossing 
into the territory of another, or refusal by a Govern- 
ment, despite the demands of the state concerned to 
take all possible measures on its own territory, to 
deprive such bands of any aid or protection. 


Regulation and Control of Frontiers 


Effective machinery for the regulation and con- 
trol of their common frontiers should be provided, 
the report proposes. For this purpose the Commis- 
sion submits that the Security Council should rec- 
ommend that the Governments concerned should 
enter into new conventions along the lines of the 
Greco-Bulgarian Convention of 1931, taking into 
account the needs of the present situation. 


Restoration of Normal Conditions 


In order to restore normal conditions along the 
frontiers between Greece and Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia, and thereby to assist in the estab- 
lishment of good-neighborly relations, the Com- 
mission recommends that the Security Council 
should establish a small commission or a single 
commissioner. 

If a small commission, it should be composed. of 
representatives of governments; if a commissioner, 
he and his staff should be nationals of states which 
are neither permanent members of the Security 
Council nor have any direct connection or interest 
in the affairs of the four countries concerned. 

The commission or commissioner should have the 
staff necessary to perform its functions, including 
persons able to act as border observers and to report 
on the observance of the frontier conventions pre- 
viously proposed, the state of the frontier area, and 
cognate matters. 

The commission or commissioner should have 





















the right to perform its functions on both sides of 
the border and the right of direct access to the Gov- 
ernments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The commission or commissioner should investi- 
gate frontier violations that may occur. It should 
use its good offices for the settlement, by the means 
mentioned in Article 33 of the Charter, of contro- 
versies arising from frontier violations; contro- 
versies directly connected with the application of 
the frontier conventions proposed; and complaints 
regarding conditions on the border which may be 
brought by one Government against another. 

The commission should also use its good offices 
to assist the Governments concerned in negotiating 
and concluding frontier conventions, and should 
study and make recommendations with respect to 
such additional bilateral agreements between them 
as may be considered desirable for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes relating to frontier incidents or 
conditions on the frontier. 

It should also receive reports from the four Gov- 
ernments with respect to persons who have fled 
from any one of such countries to any of the others; 
maintain a register of all such persons for its confi- 
dential use, and assist in the repatriation of those 
who wish to return to their homes. In these func- 
tions, the commission or commissioner should act 
in concert with the appropriate agency of the 
United Nations. 

It should report to the Security Council every 
three months or whenever appropriate. Its period 
of operation should be at least two years, but be- 
fore expiration of that time, the Council should re- 
view the necessity for its continued existence. 


Presence of Refugees 


The Commission recognizes that because of the 
deep-rooted causes of the present disturbances and 
the nature of the frontiers, it is physically impos- 
sible to control the passage of refugees across the 
border. As the presence of these refugees in any 
one of the four countries is a disturbing factor, 
however, the report states that each Government 
should assume the obligation to remove them as 
far from the country from which they came as it is 
physically and practically possible. 

The refugees should be placed in camps or other- 
wise segregated, the proposal continues, and the 
Governments concerned should undertake to ensure 
that they will not be permitted to indulge in any 
political or military activity. If practicable, the 
camps should be placed under the supervision of 
some international body authorized by the United 
Nations to undertake the task. 

In order to ensure that only genuine refugees 
will go back, their return to the country of origin 
should not take place except after arrangement 
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with the government. of such country and notifica- 
tion to the commission or commissioner or to any 
United Nations body which may be established. 
The report emphasizes that it is desirable for the 
Governments concerned to encourage refugees to 
return home. 

One of the functions outlined for the proposed 
commission or commissioner is to assist in the im- 
plementation of the recommendation regarding 
refugees. 


Transfer of Minorities 

The Commission’s fifth proposal is that the Se- 
curity Council should recommend that the Govern- 
ments concerned study the practicability of con- 
cluding agreements for the voluntary transfer of 
minorities. 

Meanwhile, those of the minorities who want to 
emigrate should be given all facilities to do so by 
the Government of the state in which they reside 
at present. The arrangements for any such trans- 
fers could be supervised by the commission or com- 
missioner who would act as a registration authority 
for any person desiring to emigrate. 


Objections 

In the statement outlining the Soviet objections 
to the proposals approved by nine of the eleven 
states represented on the Commission, four reasons 
are given. 

First, says the U.S.S.R., the proposals in no way 
proceed from the facts and documents gathered by 
the Commission, but are based merely on the un- 
founded assertions of the Greek Government re- 
garding aid to the guerrillas by the northern neigh- 
bors of Greece. 

Second, the proposals admit the possibility of 
frontier incidents, conflicts, and even acts of ag- 
gression in the future in the relations between 
Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia on the other, although the Com- 
mission has no grounds whatever for proposals of 
such a nature. 

Third, the proposals contemplate measures con- 
cerning not only Greece, but Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia as well, although it is evident from the 
documents at the disposal of the Commission that 
there is a tense situation in Greece and that dis- 
orders are taking place there, not only in the north- 
ern part, but throughout the country, and that the 
tense situation and disorders in Greece are due to 
internal causes. 

The fourth Soviet objection is that establish- 
ment of a permanent frontier commission or body 
representing the Security Council, as contemplated 
in the proposals, and the conclusion of conven- 
tions and agreements between Greece, Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia are tantamount to a limita- 
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tion of the sovereign rights of these states in settling 
their relations among themselves. 

Contending that the choice of recommendations 
for the solution of the problems should be left to 
the Security Council, the Polish delegation states 
three objections to the proposals. : 

Firstly, the measures as a whole seem ineffectual, 
since they take into account only the symptoms 
and not the causes of the troubles existing in 
northern Greece and along the northern frontiers 
of Greece. The fact that the measures are inef- 
fectual could easily prejudice the prestige of the 
United Nations, the statement says. 

Secondly, some of the measures proposed do not 


seem to take into account the fact that diplomatic 
relations do not exist between Greece on the one 
hand and Albania and Bulgaria on the other. 

Thirdly, the proposal for establishment of a per- 
manent body of control appears to be inadequate 
because such a body would prejudice the sovereign 
rights of Greece as well as those of Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia, and would constitute a 
measure of coercion towards Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia which would be in no way justified by 
the results of the Commission’s investigation. In- 
stead of improving the existing difficulties, the 
measure could well do the opposite, the Polish dele- 
gation states. 





World Trade Problems at Geneva 


Representatives and trade experts of nineteen 
countries have been working in Geneva since 
April 10 on two objects of vital concern to inter- 
national trade: first, to draw up the final draft 
of a Charter for the proposed International Trade 
Organization; second, to effect agreements on 
tariff reductions between the countries concerned. 


From this meeting of the Preparatory Commit- 
tee of the International Trade Conference a report 
will be submitted to the Economic and Social 
Council, and that body will then call an Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Employment. 
The proposed International Trade Organization is 
to be constituted at this Conference. The Con- 
ference is to meet toward the end of the year at 
a place yet to be determined. 


“To reduce tariffs and other trade barriers and 
to eliminate all forms of discriminatory treatment 
in international commerce” is one of the primary 
objectives proposed for the new organization. 


Work on the preparation of a Charter for the 
International Trade Organization began in London 
in October and November 1946. It was continued 
at Lake Success at a six-week session in January 
and February of this year, at which the original 
draft was revised, edited, and clarified. It is now 
in its final stage of consideration before being 
submitted to the Economic and Social Council, 
and then to the Conference itself, for final approval. 


Charter Awaits Tariff Negotiations 


As shown by earlier discussions, certain changes 
in the text of the Charter might be necessitated 
by the results of’ tariff negotiations. Work on the 
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draft Charter is therefore not likely to be com- 
pleted till the tariff negotiations end. 

To June 7, 92 separate tariff negotiation groups 
had held their first meetings; 49 pairs of countries 
had held their second series of meetings; and 
nineteen had held their third meetings. Twelve 
pairs of countries had held more than three 
meetings. The total number of meetings held 
to June 7 was 238. 

Bilateral agreements are to be multilateral in 
effect as any concessions given are accorded to 
every other member of the International Trade 
Organization. For example, if France were to grant 
a tariff reduction of 20 per cent on a certain type of 
wearing apparel to Belgium, then the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Union of South 
Africa, and the other members of the Preparatory 
Committee would also enjoy the 20 per cent tariff 
reduction on this item when it entered France. 

Highly industrialized countries, such as the 
United States and Great Britain, which manu- 
facture a wide variety of products, are seeking 
concessions on several thousands of items. On the 
other hand, there are countries whose exports are 
chiefly primary products. These may be concerned 
with only a limited number of items, say six to 
twelve major products, and with a secondary group- 
ing of some 20 to go items. It was estimated when 
the conference began that from 15,000 to 20,000 
tariff schedules may be involved in the nego- 
tiations. 

Progress in both the Charter discussions and 
the tariff negotiations, has been in keeping with the 
original schedule, and indications are that the 
Geneva session will end some time in August. 





Seated at a section of the table as Andrei A. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., presented proposals on atomic energy control at a 

meeting of the Atomic Energy Commission on June 11 are, left to right, Faris el-Khouri, of Syria; Mr. Gromyko; Sir Alex- 

ander Cadogan, of the United Kingdom; Frederick H. Osborn, of the United States, and, partly shown at extreme right, 
Arkady A. Sobolev, Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Security Council Affairs. 


U.S.S.R. Proposes Atomic Control Plan 


Referred to Commission’s Working Committee 


Provisions on which an international agreement 
for a convention on atomic energy control should 
‘ be based were proposed by Andrei A. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) at a meeting ‘of the Atomic Energy 
Commission on June 11. They envisage establish- 
ment within the framework of the Security 
Council of an International Control Commission 
composed of representatives of the member states 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

For ensuring the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only, strict international control would 
be established simultaneously over all facilities 
engaged in mining of atomic raw materials and in 
production of atomic materials and atomic energy. 
The proposed International Control Commission 
would have its own inspectorial apparatus. 


Second Soviet Proposal 


The U.S.S.R. proposal is in addition to and in 
development of a Soviet proposal submitted on 
June 19, 1946, for an international convention on 
the prohibition of atomic and other major weapons 
of mass destruction. (For the text of the new 
U.S.S.R. proposal, see page 30.) 

After lengthy discussion as to the procedure to 
be followed in dealing with this new proposal, the 
Commission referred it to its Working Committee. 

The meeting of the Commission was called at the 
request of Mr. Gromyko in order that he might 
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present the proposal. In doing so, he stated that the 
Commission had not made due progress in its work. 
It was time, he added, to proceed to the solution 
of the concrete tasks confronting the Security Coun- 
cil; beginning with the most important and acting 
under the Council’s direction, the Atomic Energy 
Commission must proceed with the establishment 
of international control of atomic energy. 

Meanwhile the Government of the U.S.S.R., Mr. 
Gromyko declared, would continue to insist on the 
necessity of solving without delay the problem of 
the prohibition of atomic and other kinds of 
weapons of mass destruction. With this purpose in 
mind, it would continue to do its best in order to 
translate the adopted decisions into the language 
of practical action. 

He hoped that the new proposal would help in 
reaching an agreement on the question of estab- 
lishing international control. 

In the discussion that followed, which was mostly 
concerned with procedure, the U.S.S.R. proposal 
was hailed as “most important” by General A.G.L. 
McNaughton (CaNnapA), who said that it would 
require most careful and detailed consideration. He 
thought that its provisions were substantially dif- 
ferent from the Soviet amendments and additions 
to the General Findings and Recommendations 
contained in the First Report of the Commission 
to the Security Council. 
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It was important, General McNaughton stated, 
that the U.S.S.R. should indicate which proposals 
it stood behind and which it wished again to modify. 

The first thing that the members must know was 
how the new proposal affected the previous, one, 
which was being considered by the Commission’s 
Working Committee; therefore he moved that it be 
referred for study to that Committee. 

Also remarking that the Soviet document touched 
on points of extreme importance, Captain Alvaro 
Alberto da Motta Silva (Brazit) declared that the 
hour of agreement seemed to be brought closer. He 
hoped that unanimous agreement would soon be 
reached. 

Detailed study of the document, stated Alexandre 
Parodi (FRANCE) would enable the Commission to 
see how far the delegation of the U.S.S.R. would be 
prepared to go in respect to measures of inspection 
and what guarantees such a system as that proposed 
by the U.S.S.R. would give to the world at large. 
While there should be no delay in studying the 
document, such study should not upset the work 
already undertaken in the various committees. He 
thought that it was possible to carry on both tasks 
simultaneously. 

Mr. Gromyko stated that the new proposal was 
an elaboration of and an addition to the Soviet 
proposals which had already been made by his 
delegation at various stages of discussion. 


Possible Basis for Agreement 


These proposals spoke for themselves, he said. 
In the opinion of the U.S.S.R. delegation, the new 
proposal might form a basis for an agreement on 
the question of the establishment of control over 
atomic energy; the possibility of reaching such an 
agreement might be improved, of course, if all 
members had the actual desire to find a practical 
solution. 

None of the amendments tabled by the U.S.S.R. 
in the course of the Security Council’s discussion of 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s First Report was 
withdrawn, Mr. Gromyko affirmed. They were in 
force and must be considered by the Commission. 

Speaking as the representative of Australia, 
Colonel W. R. Hodgson, the Chairman, pointed 
out that the Soviet document contained most 
important principles of difference which must be 
resolved before the Commission could make real 
and genuine headway. Referring to the phrase of 
the Soviet proposal that the Control Commission 
should operate “within the framework of the 
Security Council,” Colonel Hodgson stated that 
the Australian view was that the international 
agency should have concurrent jurisdiction, that 
it should be autonomous as far as the Security 
Council is concerned, and that the Council should 
come in only when there was a violation of the 
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convention of so grave a nature as to threaten and 
disrupt international peace and security. 


Under Security Councii’s Control 


According to the new U.S.S.R. proposal, he said, 
all that the International Control Commission 
could do would be to make recommendations to 
the Council on measures concerning violation of 
the convention. This meant that the Security Coun- 
cil, by only having a recommendation before it, 
could take a decision, and, in doing so, presumably 
the “veto” would operate. This would place 
the international agency completely under the 
control and jurisdiction of the Security Council. 

As there was no formal objection to the Canadian 
motion to refer the new Soviet proposal to the 
Working Committee for study, the Chairman 
declared it accepted without calling for a formal 
vote. 

Mr. Gromyko indicated that in the Working 
Committee he would ask that certain provisions on 
inspection and similar matters be referred to Com- 
mittee 2. 

(Committee 2 is concerned with questions asso- 
ciated with the control of atomic energy activities, 
including all measures designed to ensure the pre- 
vention of the use of atomic energy for purposes of 
destruction and other weapons of mass destruction, 
and also including the subject matters of possible 
conventions, sanctions, and observance. Committee 
2 reports to the Working Committee.) 

The June 11 meeting of the Commission was the 
first to be held since March 1g. In the meantime, 
however, the Working Committee and Committee 2 
have been holding closed meetings in fulfilling 
their assignments arising out of the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution of March 10, which requested the 
Commission to continue its inquiry into all phases 
of the problem of the international control of 
atomic energy and to develop specific proposals as 
promptly as possible. 


Considering Points of Difference 


The Council asked the Commission to prepare 
and submit in due course “a draft treaty or treaties 
or convention or conventions” incorporating its 
ultimate proposals and to submit a Second Report 
before the next session of the General Assembly, 
scheduled to open on September 16. 

The Working Committee has been considering 
the points of difference between the General Find- 
ings and Recommendations contained in the First 
Report and the amendments and additions to these 
proposed by the U.S.S.R. (see the WEEKLY BULLE- 
TIN, vol. II, no. 8). 

Committee 2 has been proceeding by means of 
formal and informal meetings and conversations 
with the study of the various questions following 
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U.S.S.R. Proposals on Atomic Energy Control Submitted at 


Twelfth Meeting of Atomic Energy Commission, June Il, 1947 


am Soviet Government, in addition to and in de- 
velopment of its proposal on the conclusion of an in- 
ternational convention on the prohibition of atomic 
and other major weapons of mass destruction, submit- 
ted for the consideration of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on June 19, 1946, presents for the considera- 
tion of the above-mentioned Commission the following 
basic provisions on which an international agreement 
or convention on atomic energy control should be 
based. 

1. For ensuring the use of atomic energy only for 
peaceful purposés, in accordance with the inter- 
national convention on the prohibition of atomic and 
other major weapons of mass destruction, and also 
with the purpose of preventing violations of the 
convention on the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and for the protection of complying states against 
hazards of violations and evasions, there shall be 
established strict international control simultaneously 
over all facilities engaged in mining of atomic raw 
materials and in production of atomic materials and 
atomic energy. 

2. For carrying out measures of control of atomic 
energy facilities, there shall be established, within the 
framework of the Security Council, an international 
commission for atomic energy control to be called the 
International Control Commission. 

3. The International Control Commission 
have its own inspectorial apparatus. 

4. Terms and organizational principles of inter- 
national control of atomic energy, and also com- 
position, rights, and obligations of the International 
Conirol Commission, as well as provisions on the 
basis of which it shall carry out its activities, shall be 
determined by a special international convention on 
atomic energy control, which is to be concluded in 
accordance with the convention on the prohibition 
of atomic weapons. 

5- With the purpose of ensuring the effectiveness 
of international control of atomic energy, the con- 
vention on the control of atomic energy shall be based 
on the following fundamental provisions: 


(a) The International Control Commission 
shall be composed of the representatives of states 
Members of the Atomic Energy Commission estab- 
lished by the General Assembly decision of January 
24, 1946, and may create such subsidiary organs 
which it finds necessary for the fulfilment of its 
functions. 

(b) The International Control Commission shall 
establish its own rules of procedure. 

(c) The personnel of the International Control 


shall 


Commission shall be selected on an international 
basis. ; 

(d) The International Control Commission shall 
periodically carry out inspection of facilities for 
mining of atomic raw materials and for the pro- 
duction of atomic materials and atomic energy. 


6. While carrying out inspection of atomic energy 
facilities, the International Control Commission shall 
undertake the following actions: 

(a) Investigates the activities of facilities for 
mining atomic raw materials, for the production of 
atomic materials and atomic energy as well as 
verifies their accounting. 

(b) Checks existing stocks of atomic raw materi- 
als, atomic materials, and unfinished products. 

(c) Studies production operations to the extent 
necessary for the control of the use. of atomic 
materials and atomic energy. 

(d) Observes the fulfilment of the rules of tech- 
nical exploitation of the facilities prescribed by the 
convention on control as well as works out and 
prescribes the rules of technological control of such 
facilities. 

(e) Collects and analyzes data on the mining of 
atomic raw materials and on the production of 
atomic materials and atomic energy. 

({) Carries on special investigations in cases when 
suspicion of violations of the convention on the 
prohibition of atomic weapons arises. 

(g) Makes recommendations to governments on 
the questions relating to production, stockpiling, 
and use of atomic materials and atomic energy. 

(h) Makes recommendations to the Security 
Council on measures for prevention and suppres- 
sion in respect to violators of the conventions on 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and on the con- 
trol of atomic energy. 


7. For the fulfilment of the tasks of control and 
inspection entrusted to the International Control 
, Commission, the latter shall have the right of: 


(a) Access to any facilities for mining, produc- 
tion, and stockpiling of atomic raw materials and 
atomic materials, as well as to the facilities for the 
exploitation of atomic energy. 

(b) Acquaintance with the production operations 
of the atomic energy facilities, to the extent neces- 
sary for the control of use of atomic materials and 
atomic energy. 

(c) The carrying out of weighing, measurements, 
and various analyses of atomic raw materials, atomic 
materials, and unfinished products. 

(d) Requesting from the government of any 
nation, and checking of, various data and reports on 
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from resolutions of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Security Council. 

In particular, Committee 2 was asked to study 
the questions mentioned in the Report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission as having been con- 
sidered only in broad outline: the detailed powers, 
characteristics, and functions of the international 
control agency, including such matters as organi- 
zation, financing, and staffing; the relationships 
between the agency, the various organs of the 
United Nations, and the participating states; powers 
of the agency in matters of research, development, 
and planning; the provisions for transition to the 
full operation of the international system of control; 
and other specific matters which should be included 
in the international treaty or convention 
establishing control over atomic energy. 

Committee 2 was asked to examine as well new 
questions not studied before. The entire study was 
requested in order to implement the requirements 
of the General Assembly resolutions of January 24 
and December 14, 1946. 


Working Papers 


Working papers were prepared by working groups 
which the Committee established in connection 
with the operational and developmental functions 
of the international agency and its relation to plan- 
ning, co-ordination, and direction of atomic activ- 
ities. These working papers were on functions of 


(Continued from previous page.) 
the activities of atomic energy facilities. 

(e) Requesting of various explanations on the 
questions relating to the activities of atomic energy 
facilities. 

(f) Making recommendations and presentations 
to governments on the matters of the production 
and use of atomic energy. : 

(g) Submitting recommendations for the consid- 
eration of the Security Council on measures in 
regard to violators of the conventions on the prohib- 
ition of atomic weapons and on the control of 
atomic energy. 


8. In accordance with the tasks of international 
control of atomic energy, scientific research activities 
in the field of atomic energy shall be based on the fol- 
lowing provisions: 


(a) Scientific research activities in the field of 
atomic energy must comply with the necessity of 
carrying out the convention on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and with the necessity of prevent- 
ing its use for military purposes. 

(b) Signatory states to the convention on the 
prohibition of atomic weapons must have a right to 
carry on unrestricted scientific research activities in 
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the international agency in relation to (a) research 
and developmental activities; (b) location and 
mining of ores; (c) processing and purification of 
source material; and (d) stock-piling, production, 
and distribution of nuclear fuels and the design, 
construction, and operation of isotope separation 
plants and of nuclear reactors. A working paper on 
rights of and limitations on the agency and its 
personnel is being prepared. 


The working groups which drafted these papers 
were composed mostly of scientific and technical ex- 
perts of various delegations who served in their 
individual capacities rather than as_ representa- 
tives of their respective governments. Their findings 
as laid down in the working papers in no way 
prejudged decisions to be taken eventually by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and in no way com- 
mitted their governments. 


(At the June 11 meeting of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Ignacy Zlotowski (POLAND) stated tliat 
the new U.S.S.R. proposal concerned exactly the 
same problems that had been discussed by these 
working groups. He said that it had been decided 
to finish the discussion of all the working papers 
submitted to Committee 2 before the end of July 
in order to be able to send the entire material 
to the respective governments for their final consid- 
eration before the next session of the General 
Assembly.) 








the field of atomic energy, directed toward discovery 
of methods of its use for peaceful purposes. 

(c) In the interests of an effective fulfilment of 
its control and inspectorial functions, the Inter- 
national Control Commission must have a_ pos- 
sibility to carry out scientific research activities in 
the field of discovery of methods of the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. The carrying 
out of such activities will enable the Commission to 
keep itself informed on the latest achievements in 
this field and to have its own skilled international 
personnel, which is required by the Commission for 
practical carrying out of the measures of control and 
inspection. 

(d) In conducting scientific research in the field 
of atomic energy, one of the most important tasks 
of the International Control Commission should be 
to ensure a wide exchange of information among 
nations in this field and to render necessary assist- 
ance, through advice, to the countries parties to 
the convention which may request such assistance. 

(e) The International Control Commission must 
have at its disposal material facilities including 
research laboratories and experimental installations 
necessary for the proper organization of the 
research activities to be conducted by it. 
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Ar the request of the United Kingdom represen- 
tative, the Security Council considered, on June 
20, the question of the appointment of a Gov- 
ernor of Trieste. The discussion was led by Mr. 
Gromyko, who took the position that the Coun- 
cil could not discuss this matter until the treaty 
with Italy had been ratified. No decision in the 
matter could be taken, he pointed out, until 
agreement was reached between the four powers 
participating in the Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence of December 12, 1946. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan maintained, however, 
that, although the Governor could assume office 
only after the ratification of the treaty, there was 
nothing to prevent discussion of the appointment 
by the Council. 

In view of the difficulty hitherto experienced 
by the Four Powers in obtaining unanimity on 
the question, it would be well for them to sit 
with the other members of the Council to see 
whether, with the help of those other members, 
they could arrive at a satisfactory, unanimous 
decision in regard to an appropriate candidate. 
The Council would then be in a position on short 
notice to appoint that candidate formally at the 
proper time. 


“The Spectre of the Veto” 


Colonel William R. Hodgson recalled that, 
at the Paris Peace Conference, the Australian 
delegation had warned of a deadlock on this 
question. 

The present situation, he said, was a further 
illustration of the way in which “the spectre 
of the veto” kept intruding itself to delay or 
obstruct the Security Council from making de- 
cisions on matters to which the “veto” power 
could not have been intended to apply. This 
blocking of decisions was grievously damaging 
to the prestige and effectiveness of the United 
Nations, and, in this case, one result was the 
indefinite continuance of conditions of economic 
and political insecurity in the Trieste area. 

The Council was concerned only with agreeing 
upon a selection so as to make a formal appoint- 
ment at the proper time. 


View of the United States 


Herschel V. Johnson said that nothing in the 
Charter, in the Rules of Procedure of the Coun- 
cil, in the pending Italian treaty, nor in the 
Statute for the Government of Trieste could be 
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construed as being a legal bar to a discussion of 
the matter in the Council. 

Mr. Johnson quoted from the protocol of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers of December 12, 
1946, in which it was stated that the Govern- 
ments concerned “will take all possible steps to 
secure the designation of the Governor of the 
Free Territory of Trieste at the earliest possible 
date under the conditions laid down in the draft 
permanent statute so as to insure his appoint- 
ment by the Security Council simultaneously 
with the entry into force of the peace treaty.” 

Mr. Gromyko insisted that the discussion of 
this matter should follow the normal procedure 
set forth by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
He would not object to the inclusion of the 
item in the Council’s agenda if the members also 
decided that the consideration of this item should 
take place only after the peace treaty with Italy 
had entered into force. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan declared that when, 
on the instructions of his Government, he had 
asked for the inclusion of the item in the agenda, 
he had done so with the view to its immediate 
discussion. He therefore pressed for such a dis- 
cussion. 

Alexandre Parodi, the Council’s President, 
then spoke on behalf of the French delegation. 
He understood Sir Alexander’s request to mean 
that the Council members should have an ex- 
change of views “of an entirely preliminary na- 
ture” in which possible nominees for the Gover- 
norship of Trieste might be considered. This 
exchange of opinions and views would enlarge 
on the consultations which had already taken 
place among certain members of the Security 
Council. 

Sir Alexander confirmed the correctness of this 
interpretation, and Mr. Parodi then asked the 
Council to vote on the adoption of the agenda, 
which included the question of the appointment 
of a Governor of Trieste. Nine representatives 
voted to adopt the agenda, while the represen- 
tative of the U.S.S.R. voted against and the 
French representative abstained from voting. 

The President then asked for a vote on the 
question whether the matter of the appointment 
of the Trieste Governor should be discussed in 
closed session. The vote was g in favor of such 
a procedure, with abstentions on the part of the 
U.S.S.R. and Australia. 

The closed session was held in the afternoon 
of June 20, 1947. 
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International Labor Conference Convenes 


Proposal for Freedom of Association 


A resoution covering the right of employers and 
workers throughout the world to organize, to bar- 
gain collectively, to make agreements, and to use 
devices of conciliation and voluntary arbitration in 
their dealings with each other was proposed by the 
International Labor Office to the goth session of the 
International Labor Conference shortly after it 
opened in Geneva on June 19. 

This resolution is the result of a reference to the 
ILO by the Economic and Social Council. At the 
last session of the Council the WFTU submitted 
an item for the agenda, entitled “guarantees for 
the exercise and development of trade union rights.” 
The American Federation of Labor as well as the 
WFTU presented memoranda on this matter. The 
Council referred the item to the ILO with the re- 
quest for a report in time for its next session in 
July. The Governing Body of the ILO thereupon 
prepared the present draft resolution which is being 
considered by the Conference under the general 
title of “Freedom of Association and Industrial Re- 
lations.” 

The International Labor Conference is one of 
the three principal organs of the International 
Labor Organization, the others being the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, which is the Organization’s 
secretariat, and the Governing Body, which func- 
tions as an executive committee. The International 
Labor Organization was established in 1919 as an 
autonomous association of the League of Nations, 
and is now one of the four specialized agencies 
associated with the United Nations. 

Sir Guildhaume Myrrdin-Evans, chairman of the 
Governing Body, formally opened the conference, 
the 25th to be held in Geneva. Throughout the 
years, he said, ILO had remained a live, vital organi- 
zation, with hope never extinguished and faith 
kept bright. 


New officers 


C. J. Hambro, who headed the Norwegian dele- 
gations to ILO at New York in 1941 and at Phila- 
delphia in 1944, was elected president of the Confe- 
rence. Vice-presidents elected on the recommenda- 
tion of government, employers’ and workers’ groups 
were Carlos Desmaras, Government delegate from 
Argentina; Robert Watt, U. S. workers’ delegate; 
and Sir John Forbes-Watson, employers’ delegate 
from the United Kingdom. 

In the resolution submitted to the conference by 
the International Labor Office employers and workers 
are treated equally. The right of either to organize 
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intoassociations of their own choosing is held inviol- 
able. The right to make their own rules and carry out 
their programs without governmental interference 
is asserted. They should not be liable to dissolution 
by administrative authority, it is stated, nor should 
such associations be prevented from combining into 
federations or confederations, or from affiliating 
internationally. 

Mechanism is suggested for collective bargaining. 
Anti-trade-union (“‘yellow-dog”) contracts would 
be condemned by the resolution, as would discrim- 
inating against, or dismissal of, a worker because 
of trade-union activity. Employers seeking to dom- 
inate trade unions, interfere with their administra- 
tion, or help finance them, or refusing to recognize 
or bargain with trade unions, would be going 
counter to the resolution. The closed shop, where 
arrived at by collective bargaining, and embodied 
in the contract, would be in keeping with the aims 
of the proposal. 


Collective Bargaining 


The proposed resolution encourages voluntary 
collective bargaining. It urges that non-union mem- 
bers be given the benefit of agreements arrived at 
between unions and employers. Where conditions 
are agreed upon in negotiation between the majority 
of workers and the majority of employers, employ- 
ing a majority of the workers, the application of 
such agreements will, according to the resolution, 
be extended to all employers and workers in the 
industrial and territorial area involved. 

Disputes as to interpretation or application of a 
contract should, it is suggested, be settled by con- 
ciliation or arbitration procedure mutually agreed 
upon. Labor inspection to ensure compliance with 
the agreements is urged. 

The resolution also urges the setting up of 
regional and national conciliation bodies to assist 
in preventing or settling labor disputes. Concilia- 
tion services should be provided expeditiously on a 
voluntary basis, but once the conciliation authority 
has been approved by both parties, the parties should 
refrain from strike or lockout during conciliation 
procedure. Acceptance of the conciliators’ recom- 
mendation should be on a voluntary basis, but once 
accepted, the recommendation should be binding 
and have the same legal validity as contracts con- 
cluded by direct negotiation. 

The resolution provides for voluntary arbitration 
machinery for use at the outset or after conciliation 
has failed, with the understanding that, once 
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arbitration is agreed to, both parties must accept the 
award. No reference is made to compulsory arbitra- 
tion, because, according to a report which accom- 
panied the resolution, little possibility exists for 
agreement even as to principle. 

The setting up of staff committees is urged on 
all public and private establishments for the purpose 
of co-operating with management in progressive bet- 
terment of working and living conditions of the 
workers and in continuous improvement of pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

The resolution proposed that industry-wide social, 
technical, and economic problems should be the 
concern of joint committees of employers and 
workers, set up either voluntarily or by legislation. 
The suggestion was made that the states members 
of ILO also consider the desirability of establishing 
machinery for co-operation at the national level, 
as in national economic or labor councils, to advise 
governments on economic and social measures. 

The report which accompanies this draft resolu- 
tion provides a basis of discussion on the subjects 
of freedom of association, protection of the right 
to organize, collective bargaining, and conciliation 
and arbitration services. 


Agenda of Conference 


In addition to the question of freedom of associa- 
tion and industrial relations, the Conference has 
six other items on its agenda. These are as follows: 

(1) The report of the Director-General, Edward 
Phelan, on international social and economic pro- 
gress, employment service organization, and factory 
inspection practices: The report will review the 
work of the ILO since the ggth session of the Con- 
ference, in Montreal in September and October, 
1946. The debate on this report customarily affords 
an opportunity for delegates to discuss national and 
international social questions. 

(2) Financial and budgetary questions: The Con- 
ference will be called upon to approve a budget for 
the 1948 operations of the organization. A budget 
of $4,361,678 has been recommended by the Gov- 
erning Body. 

(3) Minimum standards of social policy in non- 
metropolitan territories: Under this item, the Con- 
ference will consider the adoption of five inter- 
national labor conventions which, taken together, 
will establish embracing minimum social standards 
in dependent areas. 

(#4) Organization of labor inspection in industrial 
and commercial undertakings: The Conference will 
consider the adoption of one convention and two 
recommendations under this item. 

(5) Employment service organization: There will 
be a preliminary discussion of this question with a 
view to the adoption of international standards at 
the following session of the Conference. 
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(6) Reports on the application of conventions: 
Under this item, the Conference will scrutinize the 
reports supplied by governments on the measures 
they have taken to give effect to conventions they 


have ratified. 


Governing Body’s Meeting 

The Governing Body of the ILO, which has also 
been meeting in Geneva, approved the sending of 
to the Greek Government in response to a request 
for assistance in revising the labor laws of the 
country. 

Considerable progress was reported to the Govern- 
ing Body on the industrial committee’s program 
since the Montreal conference earlier in the year. 
Jeff Rens, Assistant Director, in charge of the com- 
mittees, reported that seven committees had adopted 
85 resolutions, all concerned with improving condi- 
tions in such fields as hours of work, industrial 
relations, and wages. The committees have held 
first meetings for the following industries: coal, 
inland transport, iron and steel, metal trades, tex- 
tiles, building, civil engineering and public works, 
and petroleum. 

The Governing Body fixed December 1947 for 
the meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission, at 
which representatives of shipowners and of seamen 
will discuss problems connected with international 


Functions of the International 
Labor Conference 


The principal function of sessions of the 
International Labor Conference is to formulate 
international minium standards governing 
working and living conditions. These standards 
are embodied in multilateral treaties, known as 
international labor conventions, and in recom- 
mendations. The member countries of the orga- 
nization are obligated, under the Constitution, 
to consider conventions for possible ratification. 
If a country ratifies a convention, it is under 
obligation to apply its provisions and to submit 
annual reports to the International Labor Office 
on the way in which it is carrying it out. Recom- 
mendations are not intended to be considered 
for possible ratification, but countries are 
required to consider them with a view to effect 
being given to their provisions by legislation or 
by other action. A total of 80 conventions and 
80 recommendations has been adopted by the 
29 sessions of the Conference to date. As of 
May 6, a total of 924 ratifications of the conven- 
tions had been registered. Fifty-three of the 
conventions are in force. 
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labor regulations for seamen. The meeting will take 
place at Geneva. Plans were drawn up for a pre- 
aratory Asian Regional Conference meeting, at 
New Delhi from October 27 to November 8, and 
for the Regional Meeting for the Near East, at 
Cairo from November 24 to 29. 

A committee under the chairmanship of the 
United States Assistant Secretary of Labor, David 
A. Morse, was appointed to study the item, 
“Freedom of association and industrial relation.” 
At the opening meeting of this committee on June 
24, Mr. Morse stressed the great responsibility 
placed on the committee in handling this, the first 


problem referred to a specialized agency by the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Mr. Morse said that, in a world which had sought 
and failed to settle problems by the stupid, wanton 
method of war, international co-operation had 
become the absolute and final alternative. The 
machinery for effecting such co-operation had been 
created. There was now being fed into that machin- 
ery the raw materials of disagreement, conflict of 
interests, and social and economic problems. If one’s 
hopes and calculations were correct, the finished 
products would be world peace, prosperity, health, 
and happiness. ILO was a part of that machinery 
and was neither novel nor untried. 


World Studies on Disease Launched 


W onn-wwe studies of venereal disease and tuber- 
culosis are being initiated by the Interim Commis- 
sion of the World Health Organization in an inter- 
national effort to combat these diseases. 

Work on venereal disease is one of the responsi- 
bilities formerly carried by the League of Nations 
which WHO has assumed. It has been accorded 
high priority by the Interim Commission and in 
preparation for a thorough examination of the prob- 
lem by international specialists, the Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Brock Chisholm, has added Dr. Thor- 
stein Guthe, former assistant to the Surgeon-General 
of Public Health of Norway, to the Secretariat. 

As to tuberculosis, the Interim Commission has 
already sent representatives to serve as teaching mis- 
sions, and to assist the health authorities, in Greece 
and China, in their tubercular control programs. 
It is expected that their experience in this field 
will be of great benefit to the Interim Commis- 
sion’s Expert Committee on Tuberculosis, which is 
scheduled to meet in Paris on July 30. 

Dr. Johannes Holm, of the State Serum Institute 
of Copenhagen, Dr. P. M. D’Arcy Hart, of the 
Medical Research Council, London, and Dr. Her- 
man Hilleboe, Assistant Surgeon-General, U. S. 
Public Health Service Control Division, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., have been elected to serve on the Expert 
Committee. The U.S.S.R. has been asked to nom- 
inate a representative to serve as the fourth 
member. 

The more effective treatment of disease through- 
out the world by the use of drugs, vaccines, and 
serums of tested and uniform value is being consid- 
ered by WHO’s Expert Committee on Biological 
Standardization, which convened for its first meeting 
in Geneva on June 9. 

The Committee, which is composed of medical 
experts from seven countries—Denmark, France, 
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India, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States—was established by 
the Interim Commission of WHO at its second ses- 
sion. Dr. W. A. Timmerman, of the Netherlands, 
was elected Chairman. 

Historically, the Biological Standardization Com- 
mittee is continuing international work begun more 
than a decade ago by the League of Nations. During 
the war years, when a full exchange of biological 
information was impossible, the national labora- 
tories of three continents worked independently, 
making many advances in standardization of well- 
known drugs, serums, and vaccines. Some of these 
laboratories also undertook standardization of such 
new products as penicillin and the sulfa drugs, 
which were developed during the war years. 

The pooling of all this experience and informa- 
tion, with a view to achieving for all nations stan- 
dards of uniform purity, dosage, and effectiveness, 
is the main objective of the biologists at the current 
session. 

It is expressive of the modern emphasis on 
preventive medicine that many of the products 
which are being studied for standardization are for 
preventing rather than curing specific diseases. The 
Committee is studying the toxoids used to immunize 
children and adults against diphtheria; the vaccine 
which has made whooping cough less of a scourge 
than it was a generation ago; anti-typhoid serums; 
and smallpox and yellow-fever vaccines. Because of 
the spread of tuberculosis as a result of war depriva- 
tions, particular importance is being given to the 
egg vaccine which is used to immunize against this 
disease. 

The Committee on Biological Standardization is 
one of nine Expert Committees of the Interim Com- 
mission of the World Health Organization which 
have been appointed to study the prevention and 
treatment of disease on a world-wide basis. 








Balkan Group Reports on Bulgarian Conduct 


Message to Full Commission on Frontier Incident 


Tix Subsidiary Group of the Security Council’s 
Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans approved on 
June 16 the text of a full report on events which 
recently took place on the Greek-Bulgarian frontier. 

While the majority of the Subsidiary Group 
subscribed to the text of the report, the representa- 
tive of Poland objected to its “general remarks,” 
which he maintained consisted of charges without 
sufficient grounds against the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment. The U.S.S.R. representative also opposed 
the conclusions reached in the report. 

The Subsidiary Group’s report, which is being 
sent to the main Balkan Investigation Commission 
in New York, begins with a summary of events 
which led up to and occurred at Mount Lipa on 
June 3 and at Koula on June 11. At the summit 
of Mount Lipa, it states, the Bulgarian non-com- 
missioned officer in charge of the frontier guards 
refused the Group entry into Bulgarian territory 
for the purpose of examining the terrain for a few 
hundred yards, stating that he was without instruc- 
tions (see the WEEKLY BULLETIN, vol. II, no. 23, 
p- 658). 

The Subsidiary Group went to Koula on June 
11 after informing the Bulgarian Government that 
it intended to continue its investigation of the 
Greek-Bulgarian frontier incidents and to visit 
Berkovitsa, among other places, where Greek wit- 
nesses had stated that they had spent some time in a 
camp with several hundred Greek guerrillas. 


Group Reaches Frontier 


According to the report, the Subsidiary Group 
reached the frontier, where its Chairman consulted 
with a representative of the Bulgarian Government. 
He was then handed a letter which stated that the 
Bulgarian Government considered it unnecessary to 
examine in Bulgarian territory the four Greek 
witnesses which the Group had taken with it for 
that purpose. 


The Bulgarian representative had stated that he 
had no instructions relating to the Group's re- 
quest of June g for facilities to visit Berkovitsa. 
The Bulgarian authorities had assumed that the 
Subsidiary Group would hear, that same afternoon 
at Koula, all eleven witnesses which it had called 
and would then return to Greece that night. No 
arrangements had been made for the Group to 
stay in Bulgaria overnight. 


The Subsidiary Group had returned to Salonika 
without entering Bulgaria. There it had adopted its 
report, which included certain “general remarks.” 
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In these remarks, the majority of the Group 
contended that the Bulgarian authorities had had 
time in which to instruct their frontier guards to 
allow the Group to cross into Bulgarian territory 
on Mount Lipa on June 3. They had also had 
time to facilitate a visit to Berkovitsa. The report 
further maintained that the authorities would have 
facilitated this visit and would also have given 
assurances that the Group could visit any other 
place necessary to complete its frontier investigation 
“had they been genuinely willing to co-operate in 
the Sub-Commission’s work.” 


“If the Bulgarian Government had been inter- 
ested in an impartial investigation of the two inci- 
dents,” the report went on, “it would have wel- 
comed the bringing of the four Greek witnesses 
into Bulgaria and would have facilitated their 
transport to places at which they claimed to have 
spent some time before returning armed to Greece.” 


The report stated that the attitude of the Bul- 
garian Government was evidence of a desire to 
obstruct rather than to co-operate with the Sub- 
sidiary Group. It felt that the conditions imposed 
by the Government made a full report of the two 
frontier incidents impossible, and, in the circum- 
stances, the Group was unable to forward to the 
main Commission a report covering both sides 
of the Angistron-Lipa and Kapnotopos incidents. 
It had therefore decided to confine the report to 
the Greek side of the incidents. 


The report further stated that, if the Group 
had crossed the frontier on the terms proposed 
by the Bulgarian Government, “this would have 
established a precedent with the gravest implica- 
tions for the future, not only of the Sub-Commis- 
sion but of the United Nations. In so doing, the 
Sub-Commission would, in effect, have recognized 
the right of a Government—which does recognize 
the Sub-Commission’s right of entry—to decide not 
only when, but where and how, the investigation 
was to be carried out in its territory.” 


Believing it indispensable that the Commission 
and the Security Council should shortly re-examine 
in detail the exact obligations of all countries con- 
cerned towards the United Nations, the report 
concluded that “if this Sub-Commission is to dis- 
charge its functions efficiently in the fluid condi- 
tions obtaining in the field of its inquiry, it is 
essential that it have the maximum freedom of 
movement with the minimum of restrictive formali- 


ties.” 
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Polish, Soviet Objections 


The report also carried statements representing 
the views of the representatives of Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. 

The Polish delegation was of the opinion that it 
was not the Subsidiary Group, but the Commission 
and the Security Council, which should reach con- 
clusions. The “general remarks’ were actually con- 
clusions, and consisted of charges without sufficient 
grounds against the Bulgarian Government. More- 
over, these accusations prejudiced Bulgarian sov- 
ereignty, which was contrary to Article 2, para- 
graph 7, of the Charter. The Subsidiary Group 
should confine itself to transmitting only facts to 
the main Commission and to the Security Council, 
and consequently the Polish delegation ‘objected 
to the whole of the ‘general remarks’ of the above 
report.” 

The U.S.S.R. delegation objected to the report’s 
conclusions and to the making of a special report 
for various reasons. It maintained. that the list of 
members of the Subsidiary Group had been sent 


to the Bulgarian Government only 26 hours before 
the arrival of the Group at Mount Lipa. 


The decision to grant passage to witnesses is the 
inalienable right of the Government concerned, 
contended the Soviet delegation. 


The Bulgarian Government, the Soviet represen- 
tative stated, had been given notice of the inten- 
tion of the Subsidiary Group to visit Berkovitsa 
only 48 hours before its arrival at Koula on June 
11. The Bulgarian representative was not invited 
to discuss the plan of work or to present his point 
of view at the frontier. 


The Subsidiary Group could not insist on ade- 
quate accommodation since it had been informed 
in the telegram of June 4 that the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment “requested all the work of the Sub-Com- 
mission be accomplished on date already agreed.” 
Under these conditions, the Soviet delegation had 
urged strongly that the investigation be completed 
by hearing the eleven witnesses and by visiting 
the area of the incident. 


Temporary Social Welfare Committee 


W nen the Temporary Social Welfare Committee 
convenes at Lake Success on June 30 for a session 
scheduled to last from one to two weeks, it will con- 
sider the desirability of constituting in the near 
future a Sub-Commission on Child Welfare. 

The Temporary Social Welfare Committee was 
set up by the Social Commission of the Economic 
and Social Council as a first step in the study of 
questions affecting child welfare. When the Social 
Commission was created in June, 1946, it was di- 
rected among other things to create a sub-commis- 
sion especially constituted for work in the child 
welfare field. 7 

How the activities of such a sub-commission 
should be associated with a general long-term pro- 
gram of United Nations activities in the social field, 
is one of the questions the Committee will consider. 

The Committee will submit its report to the next 
session of the Social Commission, scheduled to be- 
gin at Lake Success on August 28. 

In addition to its special responsibilities for child 
welfare, the Committee will also consider progress 
made in other social welfare activities to be under- 
taken by the United Nations. 

On December 14, 1946, the General Assembly 
decided that the United Nations should take over 
the social welfare functions of UNRRA and allo- 
cated $670,000 for this purpose during 1947. 
UNRRA’s social welfare functions fell into five 
broad categories: child welfare, training of social 
welfare personnel, restoration of social welfare or- 
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ganizations and institutions, rehabilitation of physi- 
cally handicapped, and co-ordination of the activi- 
ties of voluntary agencies. 

The program which the United Nations under- 
took involved the retaining of a requisite number 
of social welfare experts to provide advisory serv- 
ices, on the request of governments which showed 
the need for them, and to put into practice new 
technical methods in any branch of social welfare. 
It required also the retaining of a requisite number 
of social welfare officials to observe and familiarize 
themselves with the experience of other countries 
administering social welfare programs. 

The United Nations has also undertaken to pro- 
vide advice, and give demonstration and instruction 
in connection with the manufacture of prosthetic 
appliances and the vocational training of physically 
handicapped persons. It will furnish to Member 
countries which have been devastated by the war 
technical publications helpful in the training of 
social welfare workers. 

UNRRA maintained fellowships for study in the 
field of social welfare, and this plan is being con- 
tinued by the United Nations. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral has been directed to select fellows on the basis 
of proposals received from governments. 

The Temporary Social Welfare Committee con- 
sists of the representatives on the Social Commis- 
sion of Colombia, Denmark, Greece, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, the U.S.S.R., and Yugo- 
slavia. 














A Foop and Agriculture Organization Mission, 
which is to make a two-month survey of the major 
agricultural problems of Poland, is to meet in Am- 
sterdam on June 28 and will proceed to Poland 
about July 3. 

This Mission, which is visiting Poland as the re- 
sult of a request made through the Ambassador of 
Poland to the United States in February of this year, 
consists of experts from Canada, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Noble Clark, Director of the Agriculture 
Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin 
(UniTED STATES) , who has wide experience in re- 
search, education, and extension work in agricul- 
ture, is to be chairman of the Mission. Dr. Mordecai 
Ezekiel, head of the Agricultural Industrial Branch 
of the FAO Economics and Marketing Division, 
will accompany the Mission as agricultural econo- 
mist. Ihe United Nations has been asked to pro- 
vide a general economist. 

Special attention will be paid to improving the 
nutritional level and to the most effective means of 
adapting Poland’s agricultural production, based 
on small holdings, to the country’s needs. ‘The Com- 
mittee will also study the export possibilities arising 


Carryine on a function hitherto performed by 
UNRRA, the Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization is sponsoring a ten-man medi- 
cal teaching mission to Austria and Hungary. The 
mission, which was organized by the Unitarian 
Service Committee to promote the international 
exchange of medical and scientific knowledge, will 
be completed in August. 

Eight American specialists left New York by air 
on June 26 for Vienna, where they were to be 
joined by two Swiss associates. (The departure of 
one member of the party—Dr. Alexander Brunsch- 
wig—was nearly delayed because he was called upon 
at the last minute to perform an emergency opera- 
tion.) On June 24, the American members of the 
mission participated in an all-day briefing session 
in New York, at which officials of the Interim Com- 
mission, the Austrian and the Hungarian Legations, 
and the Unitarian Service Committee addressed 
them. 

The mission is the first travelling teaching unit 
sponsored by WHO. In 1946, UNRRA sponsored 
two teaching missions, also organized by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, to Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. The members of the current “faculty on 
wheels,” as the mission has been called, are special- 
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FAO Mission for Poland 


Medical Mission Leaves for Europe 








from present and contemplated trade agreements 
and the preservation of trees as a protection for 
agricultural soils and a source of local timber sup- 
plies. 

The Mission, working in close collaboration 
with officials of the Polish Government, will travel 
extensively throughout Poland, visiting the main 
agricultural regions. Its report, which will be sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Director-General of 
FAO before being transmitted to the Polish Goy- 
ernment, is expected to cover recommendations on 
immediate and long-range problems for the re- 
habilitation and future development of Poland's 
food, agriculture, and related industries, with 
special reference to the economic and _ technical 
steps requiring immediate action by the Polish 
Government. 

The FAO Mission for Poland is the second mis- 
sion sent to a member state by the FAO. The first 
made an agricultural survey of Greece last summer, 
resulting in the report of the FAO Mission for 
Greece published in March 1947. (See the WEEKLY 
BULLETIN, vol. 2, no. 12.) 

Requests also have been received for missions to 
Hungary, Siam, and Venezuela. 






ists in physiology, pharmacology, cancer research, 
public health, surgery, anesthesia, internal medi- 
cine, and psychiatry. Throughout the entire sched- 
ule the members of the mission will travel as a 
group, demonstrating new medical practices, surgi- 
cal techniques, and the use of recently developed 
serums and drugs. 

In outlining the objectives of the mission, its 
chairman, Dr. Maurice B. Visscher, head of the 
Department of Physiology at the University of 
Minnesota, said: “The mission will attempt to carry 
at first hand to Austrian and Hungarian medical 
men and women the story of some of the advances 
that have been made in the science and arts of 
medicine during the last eight years. . . . It will 
demonstrate to medical workers and to the peoples 
of those countries, we hope, that the peoples of the 
rest of the world are anxious to assist them in re- 
habilitating their countries. Austria and Hungary 
have great histories of contributions to medicine. 
It is certain that their traditional respect for science 
is not dead, despite the tragedies of the war years. 
This mission hopes to build on the universality of 
science a basis for a sound renewal of international 
respect and co-operation 

“It is through such s aring of medical knowl 
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edge,” said Dr. Frank A. Calderone, Director of 
the headquarters office of the World Health Organ- 
ization, “that we have advanced the fight against 
disease and strengthened preventive techniques. . . . 
The story of medical pioneering in practically every 
specialized field records the contributions not of 
the brilliant work of physicians and technicians of 
one nation but of the broad exchange of discoveries 
on an international basis.” 


The traveling lecturers of whom Dr. Visscher is 
the leader include Dr. McKeen Cattell, professor 
of pharmacology and head of the Department of 
Pharmacology at Cornell University College of 
Medicine, in New York; Dr. Hermann Mooser, pro- 
fessor of bacteriology and hygiene and Director of 
the Institute of Hygiene at the University of Zurich; 
Dr. John J. Bittner, professor of cancer research and 
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Director of Cancer Research at the University of 
Minnesota Medical School, in Minneapolis; Dr. 
Eric Martin, professor of medicine and Director of 
Medical Polyclinic of the University of Geneva; 
Dr. Chester M. Jones, clinical professor of medicine 
at Harvard Medical School, Boston; Dr. Alexander 
Brunschwig, clinical professor of surgery at Cornell 
University College of Medicine; Dr. Joseph P. 
Evans, associate professor of neurological surgery 
at the University of Cincinnati; Dr. Stuart C. Cul- 
len, associate professor of surgery and Chairman 
of the Division of Anesthesiology at the University 
of Iowa in Iowa City; and Dr. S. Bernard Wortis, 
professor of psychiatry and head of the Department 
of Psychiatry at New York University College of 
Medicine. Dr. Arwin Kohn, Director of Medical 
Projects of the Unitarian Service Committee, is 
Executive Director of the mission. 


Following is a list of official publications of United Nations interest which have been received by 


the Department of Public Information: 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 


TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS 


Institute of International Affairs 
[1947] 29p. A series of articles pre- 


International Transport Committee, 
Second Session, Geneva, 1947. In- 
land transport statistics. . . . Mon- 
treal, International Labour Office, 
1947- 41p. 

Unitep Nations RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION. Journal, 
Sixth Session of the Council and 
related documents of the Sixth Ses- 
sion. Washington, UNRRA, 1947. 
vi, 8gp. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. What the 
International Bank means to you 
[Washington, International Bank, 
1947] 13p. chart. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY Funp. By- 
laws and rules and_ regulations. 
Washington, International Monetary 
Fund, 1947. 29p. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Peace, 
freedom, and world trade; address 
by the President [Harry S. Truman] 
[Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1947] 14p. (Publication 2789, Com- 
mercial policy series, 101). Re- 
printed from Department of State 
Bulletin of March 16, 1947. 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION. JuRIDICAL Dt- 
vision. Latin American treaty devel- 
opments, 1944. Washington, Pan 
American Union, 1947. 4 p.1., 63p. 
and appendix. (Law and _ treaty 
series, no. 21). Mimeographed. 

GREAT BRITAIN. FOREIGN OFFICE. Treaty 
of alliance and mutual assistance 
between His Majesty in respect of 
the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and 
the President of the French Repub- 
lic, Dunkirk, 4th March, 1947... . 
London, H.M. Stationery Off., 1947. 
4p. France, no. 1 (1947) , Cmd. 7058. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADA. DOMINION BUREAU OF STATIS- 
tics. Canada 1947, the official hand- 
book of present conditions and re- 
cent progress. Ottawa, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 1947. 264p. 
illus., plates, fold. map. 

CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. Canada and the United 
Nations, by Prime Minister W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Hon. Paul Martin, 
M. J. Coldwell, Max Freedman, Will- 
son Woodside. Toronto, Canadian 


pared for the Spring number of 
International Journal. 


COMMISSION FOR INTERNATIONAL Epu- 


Cc 


CATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. CIER 
handbook, 1st ed. Organizations with 
programs for international educa- 
tional reconstruction. Washington, 
Commission for international edu- 
cational reconstruction, 1947. 38p. 
Outline and directory of the 153 
organizations concerned with edu- 
cational relief, rehabilitation and 
reconstruction in the war-devastated 
areas. 


2MMISSION FOR INTERNATIONAL Epu- 
CATION RECONSTRUCTION. Going to 
school in war devastated countries 
{| Washington] Commission for In- 
ternational Education Reconstruc- 
tion [1947] 18p. illus. Prepared by 
Leonard Kenworthy, published 
jointly by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization and the Commission for 
International Educational Recon- 
struction. 

















PERSONALITIES 


Codification of International Law—Chairman 


Sir Kanwar Dalip Singh, 
India’s representative on 
the Committee on the Pro- 
gressive Development of In- 
ternational Law and _ its 
Codification, was elected 
Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. Born in 1885 in Simla, 
Punjab, he was educated at 
Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, and Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he 
took his degree in mathe- 
matics. He was subsequent- 
ly called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, London. 





Sir Dalip Singh 








Professor Vladimir M. 
Koretsky, who represented 
the U.S.S.R. on the Com- 
mittee on the Progressive 
Development of Interna- 
tional Law and its Codifica- 
tion, of which he was elect- 
ed a Vice-Chairman, is a 
Doctor of Juridical Sciences 
and has been awarded the 
honored title of one distin- 
guished in science. Profes- 
sor Vladimir Koretsky at 
present holds the chair of 
International Law at the Kharkov Law Institute. 

Born in Dnepropetrovsk in 18g0, he received his 





Professor Koretsky 


N. Sundaresan, Executive Director for India on 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, and Alternate Governor for India of 
both the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank, holds, in addition, the post of 
Financial Counselor to the Embassy of India in 
Washington. He represented his country at the first 
session of the Fiscal Commission, held at Lake Suc- 
cess in May 1947. 

Born in 1895, he graduated in law from the 
Madras University, and, in 1920, joined the Gov- 
ernment of India Audit and Accounts Service. In 
1924, he was appointed Secretary to the Commis- 
sioner for India at the British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley, England. He returned to the Finance 
Department in 1926, as Assistant to the Controller 
of Currency and, in 1934, transferred to the Budget 
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Codification of International Law—Vice-Chairman 





International Bank—Executive Director for India 















After his return to India in 1912, he practiced 
as a Barrister-at-Law in Lahore until 1926. In 1g21 
he was appointed Secretary of the Punjab Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and from 1922 to 1924 served as 
Assistant Legal Remembrancer to the Punjab Gov. 
ernment. 

Sir Dalip Singh was Advocate-General of the 
Punjab from 1924 to 1925. The following year he 
became a judge of the Punjab High Court, and 
continued to hold this position until 1943. From 
1944 until recently, he served as Judicial Adviser 
of the Mandi, Suket, and Simla Hill States. Sir 
Dalip Singh also holds the positions of Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and Chairman of the Public 
Library of the Punjab. 









higher education at the Moscow and Kharkov Uni- 
versities. On completing his studies in 1916, he 
became scientific research worker and lecturer at 
the Kharkov University. He was appointed to a 
professorship in 1920, and lectured on international 
law and legal history. 

Professor Vladimir Koretsky has acted as a legal 
adviser of delegations of the U.S.S.R. to the General 
Assembly, to the Council of Foreign Ministers, to 
the Peace Conference in Paris, and to the Security 
Council. He is the author of a series of research pub- 
lications in international law and legal history. His 
most important postwar work is devoted to the 
Anglo-American doctrine and practice of private 
international law. 





Division. He was seconded to the Government of 
Burma in 1937, as Assistant Auditor-General, and 
served as a member of the 
Burma _ Fiscal Committee 
from 1938 to 1941. 
Returning to the Gov- 
ernment of India service 
again in 1941, Mr. Sunda- 
resan was appointed Dep- 
uty Financial Adviser to 
the Department of War 
Supplies. He was posted to 
the Finance Department in 
1942, as Deputy Secretary, 
and, two years later, rose to the position of the 
Department’s Joint Secretary. 





Mr. Sundaresan 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Atomic Energy Commission 


Security Council's Commission of Inquirv in the Balkans 

Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment—second session 

Universal Postal Congress (UPU) 

Committee on Procedure of the General Assembly Concerning 
Rules on the Admission of New Members 

Special Committee on Palestine 

Economic Commission for Europe—Transport Session 

Expert Committee on Biological Standardization (WHO) 

Drafting Committee on the Bill of Rights 

South American Regional Meeting (ICAO) 

Council of European Central Inland Transport Organization 

International Labor Conference—goth session 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

Temporary Social Welfare Committee 


Forthcoming 


° 


International Conference on Telecommunications (ITU) 


Economic Commission for Europe—second session 

League of Nations Liquidation Committee 

Special Cereals Conference on Grain Shortage for 1947-1948 
(FAO) 

Committee of the Whole of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 

Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion (3rd part of ist session) 

South Atlantic Regional Meeting (ICAO) 

Road Transport Conference (ECITO) 

Consultative Committee of United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies on Personnel Matters 

Agenda Committee of the Economic and Social Council 

Economic and Social Council (including meetings of the Stand- 
ing Committees) —fifth session 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


International Conference of Labor Statisticians—sixth session 

Committee on Contributions 

Sub-Commission on Economic Development 

Population Commission—second session 

Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel Production (ILO) 

Divisional Conference on Airdromes, Air Routes and Ground 
Aids (ICAO) 

Committee on Industrial Classification 

Commission on Human Rights—second session 

Annual FAO Conference 

Statistical Commission—second session 

Social Commission—second session 

Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of 
the Charter 

Committee on Administration and Finance (WHO) 

Interim Commission of the WHO—fourth session 


Interim Hq. 
Interim 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Paris 
Interim Hq. 


Jerusalem 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Lima 

Paris 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Atlantic City, 
Geneva 
Geneva 

Paris 


Interim Hq. 
Lausanne 


Rio de Janeiro 
Paris 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Montreal 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 
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